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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: The U.S. faces anew hostage 18 


crisis as gunmen seize a TWA flight 


Muslim extremists commandeer a flight from Athens to Rome and 
threaten to blow up the plane. Brandishing weapons, they set out 
on a murderous odyssey, picking up armed accomplices along the 
way. The hijackers release women and children but hold American 
men. Once again, the U.S. is confronted with Shi‘ite fanaticism and 
the dilemma of how to respond to terrorism. See NATION. 
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WORLD: An epic manhunt 
leads to a tantalizing mystery 


As attention focuses on Sao Paulo, experts struggle to answer the 
question: Is the body exhumed in a small cemetery that of Josef 
Mengele, the infamous Nazi death camp doctor? » Gorbachev 
scolds inefficient Ministers. » After South African troops raid 
Botswana, killing at least 15 people, an angry U.S. calls home its 
Ambassador. » Agca spins a tangled web in a Rome courtroom. 





SHOW BUSINESS: Stallone’s Rambo 72 
opens Hollywood’s summer with a bang 
Beads of sweat glisten, pectoral muscles ripple, veins bulge in 
steamy close-up. Rambo, the Viet Nam veteran dubbed “a pure 
fighting machine,” is back, and his rescue-and-revenge epic has 
already earned $75.8 million at the box office. Stallone’s movie 
has articulated the nation’s new attitude toward the war it once 
wanted to forget. 
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Celebrated at the outset 
of his career, then sadly 
neglected, André 
Kertész is splendidly 
vindicated in a new 
show in Chicago. 


A new study casts 
doubt on the popular 
notion that a positive 
mental attitude can 
help prevent and even 
cure disease 
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For older Americans, 
a most welcome sight 


The elderly—those who are 65 or older—are the fastest-growing group 
of Americans. In 1900 they represented only four percent of the popu- 
lation; by 1980 their ranks had swelled to more than 11 percent, and the 
trend continues. 

Like all Americans, older people defy pigeonholing. They are to be 
found in every economic stratum, race, religion, occupation, and 
shading of political belief. While most are sound of body, some have 
very special health problems and health needs. Consider, for example, 
that about 20 percent of all older people—some five million Ameri- 
cans—report they have trouble seeing. And four percent of them have 
severe visual impairments, meaning they can't see well enough to read 
a newspaper, or are legally blind. 

Which is precisely why The Lighthouse, The New York Association 
for the Blind, has established its new National Center for Vision and 
Aging. 

The Lighthouse is the largest voluntary agency in the country provid- 
ing direct services to people who are either blind or visually impaired. 
Since 1906, its primary mission has been to make it possible for those 
people to function with maximum self-sufficiency. The new National 
Center will focus that mission on older people. It will: 

@ Advocate and promote better vision care to the public at large, eye 
care professionals, corporate medical departments, and other inter- 
ested groups. 

@ Design model services, promote research, conduct training pro- 
grams and provide technical assistance. 

@ Act as a clearinghouse for the sharing of knowledge. 

The National Center is built on a solid foundation—the knowledge 
that older people with serious visual problems can be helped. Even the 
four most serious causes of visual impairment in the elderly—cata- 
racts, glaucoma, macular disease, and diabetic retinopathy—are yield- 
ing to new techniques developed by the medical profession, such as 
laser surgery and, in the case of glaucoma, drug therapy. All these 
diseases can cause blindness, so early detection and treatment is 
crucial. But even when these diseases are well advanced, older people 
with poor sight can benefit from low-vision aids. 

These aids include telescopic spectacles, special magnifiers, and 
closed-circuit video magnifiers. Very often, they permit older people 
to remain independent; in some cases they even permit older persons 
to continue working. 

But neither drugs, nor surgery, nor the best of special equipment is 
of any use unless those who need help can getit. And that, inanutshell, 
is what the National Center is all about. 

Like any fledgling organization, it needs all the help it can get. It 
particularly needs the help of companies like yours, and individuals like 
you. Won't you see your way clear to helping others do the same? 
Please contact the Lighthouse National Center for Vision and Aging, 
111 East 59th Street, New York, New York 10022. 
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If you get caught in Bermuda 
without your shorts, no sweat 
Citicorp Travelers Checks makes 
available a special service that 
can reimburse you up to $2500 
if your luggage is lost or stolen 
while checked on an airline. So 
you don’t have to wony about 
getting beached at the beach 
: You can get all this, plus travel 
. acc ident insurance, for anom 
, nal fee. There's also a free 24 
hour emergency hotline that 
FS : can refer you to a doctor or 
. lawyer, even an interpreter 
who'll help you right over the 
phone. 
Citicorp Travelers Checks are 
accepted worldwide. And are 
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RENAULT "ces to keep down the cost of 
ALLIANCE 


moving up. Alliance Convertible 

—the lowest list-priced convert- 
ible in America—Alliance DL and Alliance Limited. Each 
a unique example of refined front wheel drive. With 
Alliance's acclaimed quiet, smooth ride with sedan com- 
fort for as many as five. Electronic fuel injection for effi- 
ciency: 40 MPG HWY, 34 MPG CITY* Renault’s unique 


UPWARD AFFORDABILITY 


pedestal seats for extra rear legroom, standard. Alliance 
also features an impressive list of options: An electron- 
ically tuned AM/FM six-speaker stereo cassette system. A 
Systems Sentry that monitors vital fluids and front brake 
lining wear. Plus a choice of engines, including a new 1.7 
litre, and more. Renault Alliance. European technology. 
Built nm America. It’s your next step up. 
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ile license ot m dest nati ion n char Eharges 
Alliance 2-door $8998* cna Allo aine/ea HE ONE TO WATCH © 


Buy or lease. From American Motors. 4) Safety Belts Save Lives. 
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MILES OF GAS 
ARE ON US! 


Buy any new Renault and 
you'll get a check that'll 
oye ae (0) (0) 0 0 a OD] mB LOLOLOLO 
miles* of gas! 10,000 miles 
of gas on any new 
Renault, and 50,000 miles 
or 5 years, plus required 
maintenance protection** 
America’s best small car 
protection. A special pro- 
motion. Special protec- 
tion. It all adds up to 
value. Only from The One 
To Watch. Renault. 


*All new ‘85 Renault models delivered by July 31, 1985. 
Based on combined EPA MPG at $1.25 per gallon. Dealer 
participation may affect vehicle cost. **Limited Warranties. 
Certain restrictions apply. Ask dealer for details. 
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Letters 





Nuclear Powers 


To the Editors 
If the proliferation of the Bomb, as you 
described in “Who Has the Bomb 
[WORLD, June 3], is not stopped, safe- 
guards for survival will become impossible 
Before long a lunatic, a supreme egoist or 
an itchy finger will flip the switch 
Robert G. Arthur 
Kings Park, N.Y 


The chances of a global nuclear war 
have lessened, but the possibility that a 
small country will use the Bomb in a war 
or terrorist act has increased dramatical- 
ly. It is this potential that we should worry 
about, not a U.S.-Soviet global conflict 

Raymond Chuang 
Sacramento 


Who Has the Bomb 





The nuclear freeze movement focuses 
on the arms race between America and 
the U.S.S.R. It ignores China’s possession 
of nuclear weapons as well as the prolifer- 
ation of the nuclear capability in the 
Third World. Frankly, I fear one small 
bomb in the hands of a fanatic like Lib 
ya’s Colonel Muammar Gaddafi more 
than all the nuclear weapons aimed at 
each other by the superpowers 

Patrick D. Corcoran 
Fall River, Mass 


The time has come for the US. to de 
clare an end to nuclear testing—as long as 
the Soviets do not test—and resume nego- 
tiations on a comprehensive test-ban trea- 
ty. This approach, which worked for Pres- 
ident Kennedy in 1963, would strengthen 
the nonproliferation treaty, raise the po 
litical costs of nuclear testing by nations 
seeking to join the nuclear club, inhibit 
the U.S.-Soviet arms race and prove that 
we are serious about arms control 

Patricia Schroeder, U.S. Representative 

First District, Colorado 
Washington, D.C 


The problem of nuclear proliferation 
in the Third World can be solved by cre- 
ating a situation in which these nations do 


not need the Bomb. Pakistan, for exam- 
ple, is surrounded by hostile neighbors. It 
must rely on the West for spare parts for 
its conventional weapons, yet this pipe- 
line has often been severed. In this case 
what can Pakistan do but turn to a more 
reliable defense system of its own that in 
cludes nuclear weapons? 

Zahoor A. Elami 

inn Arbor, Mich 


The nonproliferation treaty, which 
was fragile at its inception, has been fur- 
ther weakened by the inability or unwill- 
ingness of the superpowers to adhere to 
the promise of arms reduction. Countries 
that aspire to a nuclear capability there 
fore find it hard to understand the super- 
powers’ outcry. This, coupled with the 
power that comes with possessing nuclear 
weapons, makes it difficult for these na 
tions to resist acquiring them 

Ashish K. Sareen 


; 
Atianta 


Your map showing the “nuclear 
world” contained an error in color coding 
Greenland is nota Nuclear Nonprolifera 
tion Treaty country, nor does it have ad 
vanced nuclear capability 

Kenneth H. Suzuki 

Indianapolis 

TIME erred. The map also incorrectly la 

beled Iceland and North Korea as having 
advanced nuclear capability 


Divestmania 


The South African divestment issue is 
hot on American campuses because it is 
the In thing [NATION, June 3]. It is easy 
to protest something happening 10,000 
miles away, while ignoring the racial and 
economic problems at home. The US 
can do more to change conditions in 
South Africa by continuing to follow Pres 
ident Reagan’s policy of gentle persuasion 
than by divestment, which would hurt 
both the South African black worker and 
our own economy 





Edmund A. Bojarski 
Rusk, Texas 


It boggles my mind to hear Ameri 
cans argue, along with the South Afri 
white minority, that divestment will hurt 
South African blacks more than it will 
help them. As Bishop Desmond Tutu 
said, “People ought to stop using us South 
African blacks as alibis for not doing 
they know they ought to do.” Sure, bl 
know that divestment will be painfu 
first. But they also know that in this in 
stance, the end justifies the means 

James Garthryd 


Jgoura, Calif 
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Sikh Separatists 
With your article “A New Cycle of Vi- 
WORLD, May 20], you 
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| Sikhs. The Sikhs are noted for their humil- 
| ity, discipline, valor and sacrifice. These 
qualities have made them prosperous and 
well known throughout the world, Unfor- 
tunately, in India they have been branded 
as terrorists. The Sikhs have neither the 
means nor the machinery to counteract 
this propaganda. The killing of hundreds 
of Sikhs inside the Golden Temple at Am- 
ritsar in 1984 by the Indian army, and lat- 
er the massacre of innocent Sikhs, includ- 
ing women and children, throughout India 
as an aftermath of the assassination of In- 
dira Gandhi, would have been described 
| as genocide had these events occurred in 
any other country 

| Tanbir Singh Bedi 
Hacienda Heights, Calif. 


As a Sikh, I applaud the action of the 
FBI in breaking up the plot to assassinate 
Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi dur- 
ing his scheduled visit to the U.S. Histori- 
cally, the Sikhs are known to be loyal and 
courageous soldiers, but they are also a 
peace-loving people who do not want In- 
dia to become another Lebanon or North- 
ern Ireland. True Sikhs consider revenge 
to be contrary to their fundamental be- 
liefs. Those terrorists who call themselves 
Sikhs are apostates who discredit the en- 
tire Sikh community 
Mukhia Singh Sahib 
Ram Das Singh Khalsa 


Los Angeles 





I am an 18-year-old Sikh. I strongly 
adhere to my religion and want to be free 
to practice it. I believe that if my govern- 
ment does not provide me with the free- 
dom to practice my religion, and deprives 
me of my basic human rights, then I have 
the right to choose another government or 
have my own, which will provide the free- 
dom that I and my kind need. 

Kulpreet Singh Khalsa 
Durham, N.C 


Jilted Arc 


As a lawyer, I often pass the New 
York Federal Building and view the con- 
troversial sculpture 7i/ted Arc by Richard 
Serra [ART, June 3]. The work is a mean- 
ingless blob, an eyesore that ruins a rare 
open space. Its only possible function is as 
a barrier against terrorists. 

Richard G. Dana 
New York City 


One solution to the dilemma over Ti/t- 
ed Arc in Manhattan's Federal Plaza 
would be to burn several passageways 
through the are large enough to serve as 
pedestrian thoroughfares. It could then be 
labeled Tilted Arc with Holes 

Joe Gordon 
Baltimore 


You write that Serra’s defense of 
his sculpture sounds like “vintage Ayn 
Rand.” How totally untrue. Rand would 
never have defended a federally spon- 
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sored work of art, let alone a sculpture 

that sits on a Government plaza in be- 
tween two federal buildings 

Debra Darnell 

Peoria, Ill. 


In St. Louis, we also have a Richard 
Serra monstrosity stuck in the middle of 
the city’s revitalized downtown. This rust- 
ing hulk is a source of derision from locals 
and visitors alike 

Willette K. Lenz 
St. Louis 


Foul Play 


In your story “I Adore Corpses and | 


Stiffs” [BOOKs, May 27], you reveal the 
murderer in Agatha Christie’s The Mur- 
der of Roger Ackroyd. You have ruined 
this masterpiece for a whole new genera- 
tion of mystery readers. Your reviewer 
should be sentenced to read 100 murder 
mysteries in which he has first been told 
the murderers’ names. 
John Markis 
Woodstock, Conn. 





Rah for Rambo 

Richard Schickel condemns the movie 
Rambo: First Blood Part Il as childish and 
morally exploitative (CINEMA, May 27]. 
Maybe so, but it has another level. I went 





to see it and found the theater full of other | 


bearded 35-year-olds hooting and holler- 
ing as Rambo blew away half the North 
Vietnamese army. Childish perhaps, but 
there is a vicarious satisfaction for us Viet 
Nam vets in seeing Rambo win where we 
were not allowed to. 

Alfred Munsell 


Amston, Conn. 


Thank God for Sylvester Stallone & 
Co. for bringing the Viet Nam POW-MIA 
issue back from oblivion. The vulgarity- 
exploitation rap that your review pins on 
Rambo should be hung on Washington 

Eric S. Nielsen 
San Jose 


Minimal Music 


The music of Philip Glass, Steve 
Reich and other minimalist composers 
(Music, June 3] represents a classic case 
of the emperor's new clothes. Their com- 
positions have achieved moderate success 
because the music is not very challenging 
And now that their work is popular, we 
are faced with the problem that no one is 
willing to point out that there is in fact 
nothing there 

Norman Weston, Director of Music 
Asheville School 
Asheville, N.C. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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When you want to keep 
your information from going to 
waste, trust Nashua brand disk 
ettes. Nashua diskettes have 
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How hospitals are 


holding costs 


The rate of increase in health 
care costs is at its lowest point in over 
20 years—4.5% in 1984 compared with 
10.2% in 1983. 

Hospital admissions are down. 
Hospital employment is down. Patient 
length-of-stay is down. 

Cost containment is working 
for many reasons. The new prospec- 
tive pricing system under Medicare pro- 
vides new incentives to control costs. 
Employers active in health care coali- 
tions and preferred provider organiza- 
tions (PPOs) are getting cost-saving 
results for their companies. 

Never have we experienced 
such rapid and dramatic changes in 
health care. And the nation’s 6,000 hos- 
pitals keep responding with new ways 
to keep the highest quality of care 
affordable. 

New ideas for a changing market. 

Outpatient care is a major 
trend today; and a major cost saver. 

Hospitals report an increase of 
about one million outpatient visits in 
1984—either at the hospital itself, or at 
a free-standing hospital satellite facil- 
ity. Outpatient treatment today includes 
a variety of surgical procedures formerly 
handled on an inpatient basis, as well 
as minor illness and injuries. 

A suburban Chicago hospital, 
for example, opened an Immediate Care 
Center 11 miles from its main facility. 
Staffed by 24 physicians, it offers care 
in 12 specialties. Emergency care for 
non-critical injuries is handled with- 
outa “facilities fee” typically charged 
at a hospital emergency room, 

Home health care programs 
are now offered by 42% of hospitals— 
a 17% increase since 1983. These 
include day care for the elderly and 
home nursing, but also a growing 
number of self-help programs. 

A St. Louis hospital developed 
the Pulmonary Home Care Program. 


Patients suffering from chronic pulmo- 
nary disease learn how to help them- 
selves avoid respiratory attacks. Eighty 
percent of patients completing the pro- 
gram have lowered their cost of care. 


Sharing technology and talents. 

Over 75% of America’s hos- 
pitals participate in sharing programs. 
Blood banks, laboratories and electronic 
data are a few of the most commonly 
shared services. 

Sharing costly equipment 
saves money for many hospitals. Recent 
examples include three Atlanta hospi- 
tals sharing a $3 million nuclear 
magnetic resonance machine, and in 
Memphis a joint effort between 33 phy- 
sicians and six hospitals to purchase a 
lithotripter—a machine used to elimi- 
nate kidney stones without surgery. 

The trend to multi-hospital 
systems allows member hospitals the 
shared services of technical and man- 
agement personnel as well as shared 
purchasing for greater economy. 


Holding labor costs down. 

Total hospital employment 
was down 2.3% in 1984 (73,000 staff), 
and labor expense increased only 
3.5% for the period compared with 
9.4% in 1983. 

Many hospitals are introduc- 
ing “cooperative care’; where patients 
do more to care for themselves, or have 
family members participating in hos 
pital care. A Miami hospital is proving 
that patients can take greater part in 
everything from recordkeeping to 
assisting with equipment in the Pain 
Treatment Center. Cooperative care at 
a diabetes unit of an Indiana hospital 
has helped reduce length-of-stay from 
9.1 to 7.4 days. 

Working together. 

As our health care delivery 
system takes new shape, hospitals are 
taking new initiatives. 


down. 


Quality of care, incorporating 
the latest medical advances, remains the 
highest priority. And to keep the cost 
affordable, hospitals are working 
together with employers, insurers, gov- 
ernment and consumers. 

We have learned that there 
Is notone simple answer to cost 
control, but that today’s hospitals have 
many answers. 

For more examples of what 
hospitals are doing, write for a copy of 
our latest brochure, “The Changing 
American Hospital” to: American 
I lospital Association, P.O. Box 802131, 
Chicago, Illinois 60680, 


American Hospital Association 
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| b der car gets a flat during rush hour. A 
cigarette cinder singes a favorite shirt 
Neighborhood hooligans drape toilet pa- 
per from tree to shrub to tree, the family 
dachshund finally gives up the ghost, or, 
God forbid, an IRS audit notice arrives in 
the afternoon mail. Cripes! Disaster! 
No. A fleck of inconvenience, maybe, 

or a passing unpleasantness. But an au- 

| thentic disaster, as any of the specialists 

| gathered in Indianapolis last month 
would tell you, entails grave injuries and, 
always, at least the possibility of whole- 
sale death. The 600 men and women 
fire fighters and police, civil-defense offi- 
cials, county sheriffs and physicians, 
scholars and sellers of all kinds of odd 
equipment—came for four days of shop- 
talk at the first World Congress & Exposi- 
tion for Disaster & Emergency Manage- 
ment. They came to chat about “pain 
management” and “grief work,” about ev- 
ery kind of horror, about all the most pub- 
lic and spectacular ways to die 


There were knowing discussions of 


regular floods and flash floods, of death by 
lightning (Florida is No. 1, with an aver- 
age of ten a year) and death by psycho- 
pathic sniping. Chemical leaks and chem- 
ical spills were the hottest topics. But 
earthquakes were not neglected, nor tor- 
nadoes and hurricanes, famine, terrorism, 
high-rise fires and wildfires, plane crash- 
es, train derailments and explosions of all 
kinds. Fretting about an epidemic? A 
nearby volcano about to blow? A poi- 
soned water supply or a building collapse 
or a riot? You ought to have been in In- 
dianapolis. Professor E.L. Quarantelli, 
director of the University of Delaware’s 
Disaster Research Center, has investigat- 
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American Scene 


Trying on a fire-protective suit: “The future will be worse than the past” 





ed more than 450 disasters (“One loses 
track”) and expects his work load to grow 
“The future will be worse than the past,” 
he declared. “We should not be preparing 
for nuclear-plant accidents or chemical 
spills or earthquakes. We should be pre- 
paring for disasters, period.” 

When their guards were up, the ex- 
perts in Indianapolis tended to talk in the 
void jargon of management science: pro- 
active modes, assessment of capabilities, 
lethal-type substances impacting on the 
environment, mass-casualty situations. Of 
course, those in the catastrophe business 
have a better excuse than most for their 
tendency toward euphemism. “I have 
found,” said the Rev. Fred Page, a Pres- 
byterian minister from Ruston, La., “that 
using the word morgue with someone who 
has just lost a loved one may not be best.” 

When they got loose and interested, 
on the other hand, they swapped graphic 
war stories. “That’s an exit wound there, 
by the way,” said Ray Bray, a California 
police official, as he showed off a color 
picture of a victim from last summer's 
mass murder at a McDonald's 

Nervous humor was constant, like stat- 
ic. Asmall-town politician half boasted toa 
companion that “in our town we've had two 
derailments in the last five months.” He 
chuckled. “Neither one was carrying haz- 
ardous chemicals,” he said, chuckling 
again. “But I think our nine lives are up,” he 
finished, chuckling still more heartily. The 
Rev. Mr. Page told a joke about the Johns- 
town flood more than once. James Stinson, 
a former Green Beret, now an antiterrorism 
consultant, pressed a button hooked to a 
slide projector. “I hope this doesn’t detonate 
anything,” he said 
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but smooth sailing with Nashua 
diskettes 


< lifetime replacement warrant 





al damages. For a copy 
Jealer or call 800-336 8106 





©Nashua. | 


ITS HOW WE MAKE THEM 
THAT MAKES THEM BEST. 








A practical and handsome tradition revived. . . 


American Scene 


Banker’ S Lamp Mainly, though, the tone was neither 
m blithe nor grim, but rather strikingly mat- 
Just $4.995 ter-of-fact Tom Reutershan, a U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service official, described his 
job as planning for “megadisasters.”” Reu- 
tershan’s highest priority is the great Cali- 
fornia earthquake—the, he said, not a- 
which he hopes will produce no more 
than 100,000 injuries. “Our National Di- 
chances are that the original of this Banker's ies saster Medical System can cope with 
Lamp stood on his desk. We have reproduced this al parts of the 100,000 casualties, tops,” he said. Amtrak 
enduring classic. Its heavy green glass shade is coated nial dine trains might be commandeered to ferry 
white on the inside for best reflection. It casts a bright, brass-plated some of those victims east—assuming 
glare-free light on your work and suffuses the room exquisite green Amtrak has survived federal budget cuts 
with a warm, intimate glow. The Banker's Lamp stands and the megadisaster in question 
12” high and has an 8" diameter base. All metal parts 
are brass. The shade swivels to direct the light to 
best advantage. This handsome lamp adds a 
touch of Americana to any desk—at home or in 
the office. We import this lamp in large quan- 
tities and are able to bring it to you for just 
$49.95, But here is an even better deal: Bu y two 
for $99.90, and we'll send you a third one abso- 


*But read the ad for an even 
better deal! 


hen your grandfather (or 
great-grandfather) dropped 
by to visit his friendly banker, 


glass shade is 
handblown. This 
is 4 quality prod 
uct throughout, in 
materials and in 
workmanship 





lutely FREE, with our compliments. This special offer is dependent on the fav- 
orable exchange rate of the dollar and we may have to withdraw it at any time. 
Take advantage of it while it is available! 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER 
TOLL FREE (800) 431-9003 


Please give order #1002A289 and your major 
chargecard number and expiration date. If you 
preter, mail check or chargecard authorization for 
the total amount. Also include post./ins. for 
Banker's Lamp: $5.95 for one and $11.90 for three 


Add sales tax for CA delivery. You have 30-day 
return privilege and one year warranty 


h hill 
aver : 5 formerly Russell's 


131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 


An outstanding watch value: on land, at sea, and underwater . . . 


The ad 

vanced chip 

that steers the 
many functions 

4 the Navigator 
Watch is powered 
by one tiny mer 
ury cell. It should 
last at least one year 
betore it needs to be 
replaced 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE 


Navigator Watch 


just 49 al 


*But read the ad for an even better deal! 


W.. this watch to work, to play, to swim and dive. The Navi 
gator Watch is powered by a sophisticated, ultra-accurate 
Japanese oo movement. It has both a luminous analog 
B, dial and an LCD display. This is especially helpful 

when you are far away from home and want to have 
time in two zones. The LCD display shows time con- 
tinuously — in 12-hr. or 24—hr. mode. Push the button 
and you display day and date. There is a subtle yet in- 
sistent alarm and an hourly time signal (very useful!) 
that you can switch off. The stopwatch/chronograph 
reads to 1/100 secs. and has “interrupt” and “lap” modes. 
A light switch illuminates the display 
The Navigator Watch is totally executed in black 
metal, including the linked, stainless steel band. It is 
water-resistant to 150 ft. The crystal is “mineral glass'‘— 
it is virtually scratch-proof 
We import these outstanding watches directly 
in large quantities and are able to offer them for just 
$49.95. But here is an even better deal: buy two for 
$99.90, and we'll send you a third one absolutely 
FREE, with our compliments. Take advantage of this 
outstanding offer while it is available 


ORDER Add sales tax tor CA delivery. You have a 30 day 


TOLL FREE (800) 431-9003 


return priv lege and one year warranty 








Murphey working on his Florida aah ey 


Fast-food restaurants, suggested Tom 
Fairris, a retired Army antiterrorism offi- 
cial, may be imperiled. “McDonald's and 
Wendy's are possible terrorist targets,” he 
said, since the burger joints “represent our 
ways of doing things, the American way 
of life.” Everyone seemed fond of statis- 
tics, but the counterterrorism experts 
were especially profligate with numbers 
How much does it cost to field one Euro- 
pean terrorist for a year? Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, said Fairris. How many 
West Germans are under surveillance for 
their suspected links to terrorist groups? 
Precisely 679, said West German Lieut 
Colonel Jirgen Reimann. How many ter- 
rorist incidents in all were there last year? 
Stinson, the former Green Beret, purport- 
ed to know with incredible accuracy 
2,679 attacks were committed by 126 of 
the world’s 174 existing terrorist groups 

In the exhibition hall, there were 
HEATPAC (a charcoal-fueled body heater). 
AudioPack (a body-mounted loudspeak- 
er) and Med-Equip Pak | (a $285 first-aid 
kit). OK Safety Supply offered barricade 


Please give order number #1015A288 and your 
major chargecard number and expiration date. It 
you prefer, mail check or chargecard authorization 
for the total amount. Also include post./ins. for 
Nai uw Watch: $5.95 for one and $6.95 for three 


tape, beard guards, butt snuffers (wall- 
hung ashtrays), toe guards and wasp killer 
(an aerosol insect spray). as well as a 
line of protective suits. John Weinel ped- 
dled all kinds of rescue equipment, in- 


hl hill 
aver | = Russell's 


131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 
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A great work 
of art keeps 
its value year 
after year. 


Today's high-efficiency gas furnaces 
and boilers are the most economical 
way to heat your home in northern 
Illinois. They‘re engineering masterpieces 
that will faithfully return your investment 
year after year, NO matter how severe 
tomorrow's winters may be — a fact your 
family will continue to appreciate. The 
latest high-efficiency models could cut 
your gas consumption by 25% or more 
by squeezing up to 95% of the avail 
able heat out of every cubic foot of gas 

But even if you still have an older 
furnace or boiler, gas still provides a 
bright spot in the coldest winters 
Because as surprising as it may seem, 
your older conventional gas heating 
system actually becomes more and 
more efficient as the outside temper 
ature drops. That's just one of the 
benefits of clean, economical gas heat 

And you can count on your system 
for a long time. The heat exchangers of 
many gas furnaces are warranted for 
20 years. So with routine maintenance, 
there's every reason to expect yours to 
keep you warm and comfortable for 
many, many winters 

What about fuels of the future? 
According to forecasts, natural gas will 
continue to maintain its competitive 
edge in the years to come. So the 
furnace that kept you cozy this year 
should do the same for your family 
winter after winter. A warm picture of 
the future. That's natural gas 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 








FISH AND CHIPS Electronic eyes and computers using Mostek memory chips 


scan the ocean floor fishing for oil formations. Mostek is a United Technologies company. 
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So are Pratt & Whitney, Sikorsky, Otis and Hamilton Standard. They also troll the waters 
of high technology. United Technologies Corporation, Hartford, Connecticut 06101. 














The rewards of 
che oer 


1} 8) 


>| 4 
LOS ANGELES AIRPORT HILTON 


AND Jeu 7 


Le “A 90045 (213) 410-4000 


THE 


Mior KENT 


Pon eee \/ 


TO 
BUYING, SELLING 
AND IMPROVING 

YOUR HOME 


Buying it + Selling it 
Improving it 
> 


Money 


v nore importar 

nancial gain. And NV 

TING Y u need t kn Ww 

Buy your home for maximum 
resale value 


Homeimprovements/resale strategies 
tart with energy effic 


> will help you make the right 
based on your individua 


The house as an investment 


ording to the experts, your best ir 


MONEY Guide to Your Home 
Box 999, Radio City Station 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


x to eight weeks for deliver 








Dick Kay’s 
» Investigative 
reporting 
ase 18700000 of your 
state tax money. 


And earned Channel 5 
a Peabody Award. 












Dick won a Peabody 
for his efforts; it'll look good 
next to the Jacob Scher 
Award, the Illinois AP Award 
and the National Headliner 
Award he won for the same story. 
And Illinois taxpayers saved 


$7,000,000. 


Broadcast journalism’s most coveted prize is the 
George Foster Peabody Award. This year’s Peabody 
Award for investigative reporting went to Channel 5 
and Dick Kay, who discovered how $7,000,000 of 
your state taxes were wasted by Illinois’ 47 legis- 
lative study commissions. His series of reports, 
“The Political Parasites,” and its followups, 
resulted in the abolition of these commissions. 


DICK KAY. ONLY ON CHANNEL 5. 


CHANNEL 5 "EWS 











sense in ae eee! 
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The World's Favorite Address 
in Beverly Hills, California 


Convenient location, near airports, shopping and business 
Award-winning restaurants 
Deluxe rooms and suites with terraces 
Personalized service and amenities 
Extravagant ballrooms and meeting facilities 


Contact Hilton Reservation Service, or your Travel Agent, in your city. 
Telephone (213) 274-7777 Telex Direct 194683 








INVEST IN INDEPENDENCE! 


Deaf-blind individuals want and need 
4» to be recognized for who they are and 
what they can do. They want the same 
opportunities in life as you do. 


You can learn to communicate with 
deaf-blind persons, find out how a 
work place can accommodate a deaf- 
blind employee, and become a friend 
and good neighbor. 


Deaf-blind people invite you to invest 
in their potential — to help them gain 
independence as tax-paying workers 
and citizens. To find out what you 
can do, contact any one of these 
organizations: 





Michelle Smithdas, 


deat-blind, teaches 
braille to a young deaf-blind woman at 
the Helen Keller National Center, using 
tactual sign language to Communicate. 


Gallaudet College 
(202) 651-5005 (TDD & voice) 


American Foundation 
for the Blind 
(212) 620-2067 


American Association 
of the Deaf-Blind 
(301) 459-2121 


North American Association 
for Deaf-Blind Persons 
(617) 254-4041 (TDD & voice) 


Helen Keller National 
Center 
(516) 944-8900 (TDD & voice) 


HELEN KELLER DEAF-BLIND AWARENESS WEEK 
June 23-29, 1985 
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with.” — By Kurt Andersen 





American Scene 


cluding a shotgun that shoots a line 550 ft. 
and a switchblade disguised as a credit 
card. Auto Syringe, a microprocessor- 
controlled syringe pump, can be loaded 
with morphine and plugged into a 
doomed disaster victim. “People who are 
in their last days.” explained Felix Men- 
digutia of Auto Syringe, “it makes it easier 
for them to die.” 

But it was prosaic, even homespun di- 
saster advice that filled the days. Weinel, 
for instance, explained how to free people 
trapped underground. “I run with the Na- 
tional Cave Rescue Commission,” he 
said. “There are 500 of us. I get a call 
about somebody trapped, I pack up and 
run. It’s a lot of fun.” Mostly. “I don’t real- 
ly like mines.” How come? “They ex- 
plode.”” Mike Hildebrand of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute dispensed advice 


about “haz-mat”—hazardous materials. 
“Polyester shirts,” he said. “are a hazard- 
ous material.” But leaks and spills are the 


real dangers. “When the juice gets out of 
the can,” went one hint from Hildebrand, 
“have your spill-control some distance 
from the problem so you don’t get caught 
in a gas cloud or something.” 


uriously, the real thing, nuclear war, 

was mentioned hardly at all. Federal 
Signal Corp. did push its big civil-defense 
sirens (“The wavering sound,” explained 
Salesman Jerry Koster, “is when there’s 
an actual attack”), but only Walter Mur- 
phey came to Indianapolis eager to talk 
about war. Murphey, 73, is executive di- 
rector of the American Civil Defense As- 
sociation, an 800-member group that agi- 
tates, without much success, for federally 
funded bomb shelters. “That's our hang- 
up,” he said. “Our reason for being is nu- 
clear attack.” Despite a voice just like 
Jimmy Stewart's and an utterly genial 
manner, Murphey sat alone in his exhibi- 
tion booth almost the whole time he was 
there. “People aren't too interested,” he 
admitted. “If we could just harness some 
of the enthusiasm that these folks show 
for natural disasters for civil defense 

But no. “We have no capacity whatso- 
ever to deal with nuclear war,” said Reu- 
tershan of the Public Health Service, 
sounding offended by a chaos that beg- 
gared his means to cope. Indeed, for prac- 
tically everyone in the convention hall, 
nuclear war would be the ultimate profes- 
sional frustration, not the ultimate chal- | 
lenge: With suffering and death so vast, 
whom to rescue and whom to mend? 
Where to erect the police barricades? 
Theirs is not so much a fascination with di- 
saster as it is a half-religious, half-martial 
hankering to see what they can do to help. 
Nuclear holocaust would be too big to han- 
dle. Murphey, for all his quixotic zeal. 
understands perfectly the indifference to 
his brand of civil defense. “The idea of a 
huge disaster, a war—that just floors peo- 
ple. They really won't think about it. But a 
fire, a flood, a tornado Well,” he said, 
“there you've got something you can work 
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What does it feel like 
to play ball with 
a 37-ft. monster? 


Sports Illustrated 
Get the feeling. 


Photographed for Sports illustrated by John Hanon. © 198 \ 








STATISTICS FOR PEOPLE 
INTERESTED IN NOT 
BECOMING STATISTICS. 











‘A barrier impact at 35 mph can 
generate between 80,000 and 120,000 
lbs of force.” 

“In a 30 mph front end collision, a 
165 lb man hits the windshield with a 
force of 3 tons’ 

“A 10 mph increase in impact speed 
from 30 to 40 mph means that 79% 
more energy must be absorbed.” 


Let a bunch of safety engi- 
neers slam enough cars into a 
wall and statistics like these begin 
to pile up. The more of them you 
have to work with, the safer the 
car you can build. 

At Volvo, safety has always 
been a high priority. 

So every year at our Tech- 
nical Center in Gothenburg, 
Sweden, we destroy between 70 
and 80 Volvos in crash tests. And the statistics we’ve 
gathered over the years have helped us make 
the kinds of innovations that have made 
Volvo the standard of safety for the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Our now famous steel “safety cage? for 
instance, surrounds the passenger compartment 
of a Volvo and is designed to keep it from 
© nesy f Amenca Corporator 
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crumpling during a collision. Every weld in it is strong 
enough to support the weight of the entire car. 

At either end of a Volvo is a built-in safety zone. 
Its especially designed ro crumple in 
order to absorb some of theenergpy # f{ & — 
forces of a collision instead of qui At P pte 
passing them along to the 4 ed , 
occupants. 

To make sure you have 
protection on all sides in a Volvo, we've placed tubular, 
steel anti-intrusion bars in all doors. 

Even our steering column is designed to collapse 
upon impact and our laminated windshield is designed 
to remain intact. 

Of course no car can protect you in a crash unless 
youre wearing the safety innovation that became standard 
equipment in Volvos back in 1959: the three point safety 
belt. (Statistics show that fifty percent of the deaths due to 
road accidents could be avoided if drivers and passengers 
were wearing them.) So if youre interested in not becom- 
ing a highway statistic, 
take a precaution the 
next time you take to the 
highway. 

Be sure to fasten 
your safety belt. 

And incidentally, 
it might be a good 
idea to be sure itS 
fastened to a Volvo. 


VOLVO 


A car you can believe in. 








W orking at TIME often car- 
ries extra responsibilities. 
Some writers and editors are 
asked to comment on events for 
radio and TV. Others give lec- 
tures and, at this time of year, 
| commencement addresses. For 
a few, one of the more reward- Se. 
ing off-the-job tasks has been | WA 
judging the TIME Education {4M My 
Program’s annual student writ- 
ing contest, which awards a 
$5,000 scholarship to each of its 
three top competitors. This 
month a special publication 
containing the 1985 winning 
entries is being sent to the 
400,000 students and 4,500 teachers who participate in the pro- 
gram, which uses TIME to help students learn about current af- 
fairs and improve their vocabulary and reading skills. 

This year’s contest, which was open to all high school stu- 
dents, drew more than 500 submissions in three areas: national 
| events, world affairs and a feature category. A panel of educa- 
tors from around the country winnowed the articles to 15 in 
each group. They were then sent on to Senior Writer Ed Mag- 
|} nuson and Associate Editor J.D. Reed. Says Magnuson: “I look 
| forward to the exercise. And I’m always impressed by the quali- 
ty of the writing.” For Reed, a former teacher of creative writ- 
ing, evaluating student writing is an agreeably familiar task. 
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Mls 
Winners Carne. . . 








Bernstein... and Cray 


ALetter from the Publisher 





= “Judging these essays brings 
> out all of my professorial im- 
pulses,” he says. 

The overall winner of this 
year’s contest is Dan Cray, 18, of 
Wofford Heights, Calif., for his 
national-events entry, “Free En- 
terprise Reaches the Final Fron- 
tier,” a 675-word story on the 
new business of rocketing the 
ashes of the dead into space 
Cray, who graduated from Kern 
Valley High School in Lake Isa- 
bella, Calif., last week, is an as- 
piring journalist and plans to at- 
tend Santa Monica College 

Jordana Simone Bernstein, 
18, a senior at John H. Glenn High School in East Northport, 
N.Y., won in the feature category for “Making Headlines,” a dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of technology. She will enter Harvard 
University in the fall. The world-affairs winner is Richard Carne, 
15,of Mendham, N.J., for his examination of moves toward recon- 
ciliation by West Germany and East Germany. Carne is a sopho- 
more at the Delbarton School in Morris Township, N.J., where his 
article began asa history paper. “I’m extremely pleased—and very 
surprised,” says Carne. “I didn’t think I stood a chance.” 
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If you believe your young teenager is worth 
talking to, this free book is worth reading and using. 

Developed by professional educators, “HELPING 
YOUTH DECIDE” can help you help with the important 
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| How to Get Your 
Teenager Talking —to You. 


decisions too many teens are silently making alone 
... whether or not to take a job, drink, smoke, borrow 
money, quit school, get married. 

Single copies of “HELPING YOUTH DECIDE” are 
free to parents of teens, with funding from The 
Tobacco Institute. 

Get your free copy and get your teenager talking 
to you. Fill out and send the coupon today. 





of Education 
P.O. Box 1176, Alexandria, VA 22313 
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A PUBLIC SERVICE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
AND THE TOBACCO INSTITUTE. 
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Terror Aboard Flight 847 





Muslim hi iackers hold Americans hostage on a murderous journey 


illions around the world 

watched their television sets or 

listened to their radios as the 

horrific drama unfolded. “He 
has pulled a hand-grenade pin and is 
ready to blow up the aircraft if he has to 
We must, I repeat, we must land at Beirut 
We must land at Beirut. No alternative.” 
After much delay, the curious, grudging 
reply of the Beirut control tower: “Very 
well. Land. Land quietly. Land quietly.” 
Then another desperate plea: “They are 
beating the passengers. They are threat- 
ening to kill the passengers. We want fuel 
now. Immediately. Five minutes at most, 
or he is going to kill the passengers.” After 
that, another, more excited, more hostile 
voice, in broken English: “The plane is 


18 


booby-trapped. If anyone approaches, we 
will blow it up. Either refueling the plane 
or blowing it up. No alternative.” 

After airport authorities complied, 
the stricken plane took off from Beirut, 
where it had landed after having been hi- 
jacked out of Athens. Hours later, it land- 
ed in Algiers, then took off again and re- 
turned late that night to Beirut, the 
tension rising, the crew bone-weary. And 
minutes after landing, the senseless slay- 
ing of a hostage, and a harsh voice over 
the plane’s radio: “You see? You now be- 
lieve it. There will be another in five min- 
utes,” and the nightmare rolled on. 

In the beginning, the hijackers were 
outnumbered by their captives 153 to 2, 
and US. authorities tended to believe that 





Photographs for TIME by Roland Neveu—Gamma/Liaison 


| the terrorists would soon be overwhelmed 


by exhaustion if nothing else. By Sunday 
morning, however, with the plane on the 
ground in Algiers, the ranks of the hijack- 
ers had swelled to between twelve and 15, 
and all but 32 male American passengers 
and crewmen had been released (another 
passenger was later freed in order to re- 
ceive medical treatment). The gunmen set 
a 10 a.m. deadline (5 a.m. E.D.T.) for 
their demands to be met, but then inexpli- 
cably left Algiers more than an hour 
ahead of time. Once again, their destina- 
tion was Beirut. On landing there, they 
demanded the release of 50 fellow Shi'ite 
Muslims currently detained in Israel; such 
a gesture was justified, the hijackers said, 
by their freeing of three American men 











the night before in Algiers. The terrorists 
had been seeking the release of 700 Shi- 
‘ites from Israeli custody, and this ap- 
peared to be the first step in realizing that 
goal. If Israel and presumably the US. 
balked, declared the hijackers, “our blood 
will be a witness.” 

Tension and deep fatigue had marked 
the TWA jetliner’s third arrival at Beirut 
Not only was the crew frazzled, but the 
plane was thought to be in need of main- 
tenance. Beirut authorities had again 
tried to refuse permission to land, but had 
been overruled by the hijackers and by a 
desperate-sounding pilot who said he had 
only five minutes’ worth of fuel. Even as 
| he prepared to land, Shi‘ite militiamen 

around the airport fired their weapons out 
to sea, at what they said was an Israeli 
gunboat. The lives of remaining passen- 
gers and crew were obviously still in dan- 
| ger. But particularly disturbing was the 
news that on the plane’s second stop in 
Beirut the previous night, some six or 
eight passengers with Jewish-sounding 
surnames had been hastily removed from 
the aircraft in the darkness. In effect, this 
meant that the well-organized hijackers 
had created a hostage crisis within a hos- 
tage crisis, and there was no end in sight 

For the U.S., it was no ordinary sky- 

jacking, no incident involving some trou- 
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bled soul who needed to be jollied or sweet- 
talked or strong-armed out of a free ride to 
Havana or Timbuktu. It was an American 
plane, Trans World Airlines’ Flight 847 on 
its leg from Athens to Rome, with 153 pas- 
sengers and crew members aboard, at least 
100 of whom were Americans. Most im- 
portant, the hijackers were identified by an 
accomplice as members of Islamic Jihad 
(or Holy War), the shadowy Shi'ite Muslim 
organization that is regarded as a sort of 
umbrella for various fundamentalist terror 
groups operating in Lebanon and other 
Middle East countries. Sympathetic to 
Iran’s revolutionary ruler, the Ayatullah 
Ruhollah Khomeini, and quite possibly 
subsidized by the Iranian leadership, Is- 
lamic Jihad and its confederates are 
blamed for many of the suicide bombing 
missions that have afflicted American and 
other Western military bases and diplo- 
matic missions in the Middle East in the 
past two years. 


n a political level, the hijackers of 
Flight 847 called for the release 
not only of the Lebanese Shi'ites 
still held by Israel, but of a few 
others imprisoned in Cyprus and Kuwait 
They also demanded the immediate with- 
drawal of Israeli forces from southern Leb- 
anon (a pullout has been under way since 





Their ordeal over, the freed passengers are led into a building at Beirut airport 











January and, except for patrols and forays 
back into the border area, is now virtually 
complete) and international condemnation 
of the US. and Israel. In a broader sense, 
the Shi'ites of Lebanon, newly radicalized 
by the violence that has plagued their 
country, particularly since the Israeli inva- 
sion of June 1982, are seeking a fairer 
shake after generations of neglect and dis- 
crimination by Lebanon’s wealthier and 
more powerful Maronite Christians and 
Sunni Muslims. Beyond all that, the Shi'ite 
fanatical fringe, inspired by the example of 
the Iranian revolution, wants to destroy the 
last vestiges of Western “decadence” in the 
Islamic world, particularly the presence of 
the US., that “Great Satan.” Whether the 
hijackers of Flight 847 fitted into that cate- 
gory, or were exemplars of a more classical 
political terrorism, bent on achieving spe- 
cific ends in the region, was not yet known 
This was the first hijacking of an 
American airliner in the Middle East 
since Ronald Reagan took office in Janu- 
ary 1981, and the Administration was 
deeply disturbed. It was convinced that 
the hijackers of Flight 847 were in the 
same league as the ones who seized a Ku- 
waiti airliner last December, took it to 
Tehran and eventually killed two Ameri- 
can passengers. That incident ended 
when the Iranians sent a platoon of secu- 
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@ Body of murdered passenger at the American hospital in Beirut: the hijackers said he was a U.S. Marine and dumped his corpse on the tarmac 


rity men aboard the plane dressed as 
a maintenance crew. The hijackers 
were arrested, but there is no evidence 
that they were ever brought to justice. 

As Flight 847 zigzagged around the 
Mediterranean, the Administration faced 
the vexing question of what it should, or 
could, do to respond to the crisis. By 9 a.m. 
Friday, a working group chaired by Robert 
Oakley, chief of the State Department’s of- 
fice for combatting terrorism, had gathered 
next to Secretary of State George Shultz’s 
Office in the State Department's antiterror- 
ism suite. The group set to work on a 24- 
hour watch, monitoring events, establish- 
ing communication lines, serving as liaison 
to the various foreign governments in- 
volved, soothing the families of hostages 
and working out options for U.S. action. 
That evening, the Administration dis- 
patched antiterrorist Delta Force units 
from West Germany and Fort Bragg, N.C., 
to the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean; the 
40- to 50-man units are trained in such 
skills as counterintelligence and comman- 


do operations, but they have never been 
used to storm a pirated airliner. 

When asked later in the day what the 
US. was doing to help, the President re- 
plied, “Everything that can be done.” But 
when asked if it were true that Washing- 
ton had threatened to retaliate against 
Iran if any U.S. hostages were harmed by 
Islamic fundamentalists, Reagan said 
flatly, “I can’t answer that.” 


ago that if any of the Americans kid- 

naped in Beirut were executed by its 

Lebanese surrogates, Iran would suf- 
fer the consequences. Precisely what that 
means would have to be carefully deter- 
mined, but the U.S. has long since learned 
that it is difficult to retaliate against so 
amorphous an enemy as the Lebanese fa- 
natics. Their headquarters and even their 
whereabouts are hard to pin down, and 
their precise links with Iran are not easy 
to define. As Friday turned to Saturday 
and the ordeal continued, the President 


E n fact, Shultz had warned Iran months 





The jet’s stops, Eastern times: 1) lands in Beirut 4 a.m. Friday; 2) arrives Algiers 10:30 a.m.; 3) 
back in Beirut, 7:20 p.m.; 4) Algiers again, 2:45 a.m. Saturday. On Sunday, it returned to Beirut. 





remained in touch with the situation from 
his weekend retreat at Camp David, tell- 
ing National Security Adviser Robert 
McFarlane: “Let’s do all we can to sup- 
port the Algerians. Our main objective is 
to get those people out safely.” Shultz can- 
celed a trip to Evanston, Ill., where 
he had planned to accept an honorary 
degree from Northwestern University, 
and Vice President George Bush returned 
early from a trip to Texas. The President 
cut short his stay at Camp David and late 
Sunday morning flew back to Washing- 
ton, where he told reporters, “I think 
we're going to continue doing the things 
we're doing and just hope that they them- 
selves [the hijackers] will see that, for 
their own safety, they'd better turn those 
people loose.’ He then attended an early 
afternoon meeting of the National Securi- 
ty Council. Presumably on the agenda 
were such subjects as a possible approach 
to Israel concerning the status of its Shi'ite 
Muslim prisoners, and a consideration of 
what if any military contingency plans 
should be made. Afterward, the White 
House issued a terse statement: “We do 
not make concessions to demands, and 
we do not encourage other governments 
to do so.” 

The hijacking of Flight 847 had begun 
Friday morning when the plane, a Boeing 
727 that had taken off from Cairo two 
hours earlier, landed at Athens and took 
on additional passengers. Among them 
were 24 members of three Roman Catho- 
lic churches from towns in northeastern 
Illinois, who had spent a fortnight visiting 
the Holy Land. Also among them were 
two well-dressed young Arabs carrying 
shoulder bags who had arrived from Cai- 
ro the day before. Along with a third man, 
they spent the night in the airport lounge, 
waiting to board the TWA plane. As it 
turned out, only two of the men managed | 
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A dozen innocent victims of terrorism: nine passengers and three crew members known or believed to have been aboard TWA 847 














to get seats on the crowded flight; the | of Amal, the mainstream Shi'ite Muslim | the runway there for five hours, during 
third, after arguing with TWA officials, | political and military force, but Amal lead- | which time they released another 21 pas- 
was forced to stay behind. He was later | ers refused the request. After announcing | sengers, the hijackers ordered the pilot to 
arrested at the airport by Greek police | their demands, the hijackers released 19 | take off again and head back to Beirut 
and identified as Ali Atwa, 21, an air- | women and children via a yellow escape It was well past midnight in the Mid- 
conditioning technician from southern | chute lowered from the forward door. One | dle East when Flight 847 again landed in 
Lebanon. He identified his confederates | freed hostage, Irma Garza of Laredo, Tex- | Beirut. The airport-tower operator did his 
as Ahmed Gharbiyeh and Ali Youness, | as, said that the terrorists had shot one man | best to refuse permission, but Captain 
both 20 and also Lebanese in the neck. Passengers were unnerved by | Testrake was adamant: he was running 
According to police, Atwa said he and | the behavior of the hijackers. “They were | out of fuel, and the terrorists were threat- 
the others were members of Islamic Ji- | hysterical, they were screaming,” said Pa- | ening to kill him. A hijacker may have 
had, a claim later affirmed by an anony- | tricia Weber of Albuquerque. clinched the argument by shouting, “We 


mous caller in Beirut and then disputed in are suicide terrorists! If you don’t let us 
a statement delivered to news agencies ext stop was Algiers, where local of- | land, we will crash the plane into your 
there. The confusion may stem from ficials responded to the plane’s | control tower, or fly it to Baabda and 
Tran’s recent efforts to play down its con- landing request by closing their air- | crash into the Presidential Palace!” The 
nections with terrorists in hopes of win- port. But they changed their minds | tower relented 

ning international support for its 44-year | after the arrival ofan urgent plea from Pres- Once again, the hijackers asked to 





struggle against Iraq. Atwa told police | ident Reagan to Algerian President Chadli | speak to an Amal official, and when none 
that his friends had managed to smuggle | Bendjedid. U'S. officials, who well remem- | appeared, they responded by murdering an 
two grenades and a 9-mm pistol through | ber the important role played by Algerian | American passenger and throwing his 
the airport’s X-ray machines by wrapping | diplomats in settling the Iranian hostage | body onto the tarmac. They claimed the 
the weapons in fiber glass insulation. crisis almost five years ago, had hoped that | victim, a young man with a crew cul, was a 

Scarcely 20 minutes after the plane had | the hijacking could be resolved one way or | U.S. Marine who had taken part in “securi- 
taken off for Rome’s Leonardo da Vinci | another in Algiers. But after remaining on | ty blowups in Lebanon.” It was then, after 
Airport, on a flight that was supposed to = 
continue via a Boeing 747 to Boston, Los 
Angeles and San Diego, it was taken over 
by the two terrorists, who wildly bran- 
dished their grenades and pistol. They gave 
the pilot, Captain John Testrake of Rich- 
mond, Mo., the first order: fly to Beirut. At 
Beirut International Airport, the last thing 
officials wanted was a skyjacking crisis on 
their hands, and so they blocked the air- 
port runway with buses and other obsta- 
cles. But the terrorists and their captive pi- 
lot were having none of it. Demanded the 
pilot: “They are beating up passengers. We 
must land in Beirut. He has pulled the pin 
of the grenade. We must land. He is ready 
to blow up the plane.” 

On the ground in Beirut, the plane was 
refueled as the hijackers had ordered. The 
terrorists also asked to speak to an official 
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the pilot shouted over the radio, “He just 
killed a passenger! He just killed a passen- 
ger!” that a hijacker declared, “You see? 
You now believe it. There will be another 
in five minutes.” When the control-tower 
operator remonstrated with him, saying, 
“Isn't it a shame, killing an innocent pas- 
senger?” the hijacker replied angrily, “Did 
you forget the Bir al Abed massacre?” He 
was referring to the March 8 car bombing 
in the Bir al Abed suburb of Beirut that 
killed more than 75 Shi'ite Muslims but 
failed to hurt Sheik Mohammed Hussein 
Fadallah, one of Lebanon’s pro-[ranian 
Shiite religious leaders. Shi'ites later 
claimed that the US. Central Intelligence 
Agency had engineered the bombing, in an 
attempt to fight Shi‘ite terrorism with 
counterterrorism; the CIA denied the 
charge 

Moments after the killing of the pas- 
senger, an Amal official and his body- 
guard went aboard the plane, where they 
remained for some time. As negotiations 
continued, a hijacker asked that all airport 
lights be turned off, and the demand was 
met. At the time, it seemed that the hijack- 
ers were fearful of an attack by the Israelis 
or by one or another of their enemies with- 
in Lebanon. In fact, however, it later be- 
came clear that they wanted the darkness 
for other reasons: to bring aboard about a 
dozen additional terrorists as reinforce- 
ments, as well as a supply of arms and am- 
munition; and to remove the six or eight 
passengers with Israeli- or Jewish-sound- 
ing names. A day later, a released passen- 
ger, Ken Lanham of San Francisco, re- 
ported that the hijackers went up and 
down the aisle calling out the names of 
these people, and then led them away 


he body of the murdered Ameri- 

can had been lying on the tarmac 

for about two hours when a hijack- 

er told the tower, “The Red Cross 

can come and get the body.” The hijacker 

then called for fuel, food and water, say- 

ing, “I want 200 sandwiches, 150 apples 

and 88 Ibs. of bananas. But the fuel first, 

and make it fast.” As the food and fuel 

were taken on, the pilot said he wanted 

the runway cleared for takeoff at dawn. 

He was asked for his destination. His re- 
ply: “I don’t know.” 

The next destination turned out once 

more to be Algiers, where the plane land- 


In touch from Camp David: President Reagan 
“Get those people out safely.” 





ed, for the second time, at 7:45 a.m. local 
time (2:45 a.m. E.D.T.) Saturday. Algeri- 
an officials authorized the landing on con- 
dition that the hijackers not use violence 
Before. leaving Beirut, it turned out, the 
| hijackers had demanded that Ali Atwa be 
released by Greek authorities and brought 
to Algiers. Otherwise, they said, they 
| would kill all eight Greeks on the plane, 
| including Singer Demis Roussos. Greek 
authorities complied and sent Atwa to Al- 
giers in an Olympic Airways plane 

Soon after the TWA jetliner landed in 
Algiers, two ranking Algerian officials 
came aboard and began discussions with 
the hijackers. The negotiations evidently 
paid off. Having released three hostages 
on arrival, the hijackers then released 58 
others. Among them was Dorothy Sulli- 
| van of Chicago, who described the tension 
during the seemingly endless ordeal. One 
of the original hijackers had been soft- 
spoken, the other brutal, she said, and the 
latter liked to go up and down the aisle 
thumping passengers on the head. Several 
passengers recalled that Stewardess Uli 
Derickson, of Newton, N.J., had stood up 
to the hijackers. Said she, speaking of her 
passengers: “They're doing what you tell 
them to do. Why do you keep beating 
them up?” The released passengers also 
noted that, before leaving the plane, they 
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were relieved of their cash and valuables 
by the hijackers 

That evening, the terrorists an- 
nounced that if their demands were not 
met by the following morning, they would 
fly to an unspecified destination, and de- 
stroy the plane and perhaps its remaining 
passengers. By early Sunday afternoon, 
they had made good on only the first half 
of their ultimatum, arriving in Beirut for 
the third time. On the ground, the hijack- 
ers called for food, fuel, newspapers and 
videocassettes. They urged the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross to work 
for the release of the 50 Shi'ites in Israel 
and “move fast before it is too late so that 
all will achieve satisfactory results.” The 
hijackers added ominously that the next 
communiqué would be their last, presum- 
ably meaning that they planned to destroy 
the plane afterward. They also announced 
that they were sending a letter to President 
Reagan, reputedly signed by the hostages, 
asking him to negotiate their release and 
refrain from “any direct military action on 
our behalf.” 

At the same time, the hijackers de- 
manded to see Amal Leader Nabih Berri 


| representatives of the United Nations and 


the Red Cross, and the ambassadors of 
France, Spain and Britain; they later 
agreed that such a meeting could be held at 
Berri’s residence, where he would act as 
their representative. The terrorists’ re- 
peated emphasis on seeing officials of 
Amal, the mainstream Shi'ite organiza- 
tion, suggested not only that they were 
seeking a negotiated settlement but that 
their motivation may have been essential- 
ly political rather than ideological 

Back in the U.S., some worried rela- 
tives had learned of the hijacking only 
hours before they had intended to go to the 
airport to welcome travelers home 
Against a backdrop of yellow ribbons and 
flickering candles, parishioners of three 
Catholic churches in the Chicago area 
spent the day praying, huddling around 
radios and exchanging bits of information 
They were cheered by the news that many 
of their 24 friends had been released in 
Beirut or Algiers. “We're waiting, we're 
praying, we're hoping,” said the Rev. Rob- 
ert Garrity of St. Margaret Mary Church 
in Algonquin, where parishioners main- 
tained an all-night vigil 

Elsewhere, reactions were much the 
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Its affordability is one of the 
We made quite a few changes to create the new Mercury Lynx. 


But we didn't change one very important thing: Lynx’s 
affordability. 

























First, we gave this little car a big heart. The Lynx’s new 1.9 liter engine 
improves performance without sacrificing economy. And we added an 
Upgraded suspension system. So the Lynx not only accelerates faster, it steers 
even more precisely. 

Then we gave Lynx a nose job. But this change is much 
more than merely cosmetic. A new front end, with sleeker lines 
_ and European-style headlamps, 
R_. makes Lynx more aerody- 
Faas namic than ever. In fact, 

Lynx is one of the most 
aerodynamic small cars 
built in America. 

Yet this Lynx 
§ still has the out 
~ | standing 
poey mileage 
you've ve come to expect from its 
predecessors: 33 in the city, 43 
mg on the highway And be- 
cause it has an enlarged, 13- 
gallon fuel bu a stop at 
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few things we didnt change. 


the gas pump becomes even rarer than before. Q 
There are even more improvements to the new , _ 
if i / 









Lynx. Like low-back bucket seats that let you : 
drive or ride in increased comfort. And new glist if 
bumpers ‘# that still provide 5-mph damage resist PER: 








ance. The list of changes goes on 

in the new Lynx catalog. 

(Call 1-800-MERCFAX —<_SSaMmEEe 
for your Copy.) 

A Lifetime Service 
Guarantee is available at 
participating Lincoln-Mercury 
: : ealers. See your local Lincoln- 
Mercury dealer for details. Get it together—buckle up 

The changes we made to the new Mercury Lynx 
are all for the better. But we didn’t change the way it fits your wallet. 

Sometimes the changes you don't 
make are for the better, too. 
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RAIN, RAIN, GO AWAY. 
Everybody talks about acid rain, but is anybody doing anything about it? How do 


we get rid of it? 

Environmental issues are complex. That’s why you should watch The MacNeil/ 
Lehrer NewsHour every weeknight. News stories get the time they deserve. The time 
you deserve. 

You get more facts. You hear different sides. Most important, you get the analysis 
you need to understand the issues behind the stories. 

Major funding for The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour is provided by AT&T, the 
national corporate underwriter. 
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same. “I just hope they're not 
beating people, like they say 
they are,” said Pete Lazansky 
of Tulsa, whose parents were 
on board. Other passengers 
included Kathryn Davis and 
her fiancé James Hoskins Jr., 
both 22 and from Indianapo- 
lis, whose parents had given 
them European vacations as 
college graduation presents. 
“I was going to pick her up 
this evening,” said Stockbro- 
ker Stephen Davis of his 
daughter. “We just sit here 
and wait.” In Florissant, Mo., 
Katharine Ellerbrock tuned in a morning 
TV show and realized that she was listen- 
ing to the recorded voice of her brother, 
Flight Engineer Benjamin Zimmerman, 
talking to the Beirut control tower. She 
said her brother, who manages to be botha 
full-time TWA pilot and a Lutheran pas- 
tor with a ministry in the mountains of 
Idaho, was “strong, steady and stable” and 
“has got to be a comfort to the passengers.” 
In Richmond, Mo.,a small town northeast 
of Kansas City, friends and neighbors 
stayed up to follow the ordeal of Captain 
Testrake, who in his spare time raises 





Vigil at church in Algonquin, Ill., for hostage parishioners 


horses, restores small antique planes and 
nurtures a recently planted vineyard on 
his nearby farm. “He's been an airman for 
a long time,” said Howard Hill, editor of 
the Richmond Daily News. “He won't 
panic.” 

One of the most troubling aspects of 
the plight of Flight 847 was that it was the 
third hijacking that occurred in the region 
within three days last week, and the sec- 
ond apparently engineered by Lebanese 
Shi'ites. In earlier times, Arab skyjackers 
tended to be Palestinians, from one or an- 
other faction of the Palestine Liberation 


Organization, attempting to 
: advance or at least dramatize 
the Palestinian cause. The po- 
liticization of Lebanon’s Shi- 
ite Muslim community is one 
2 of the most significant and 
most troubling consequences 
of the Israeli invasion. 

The week’s first hijacking 
had begun on Tuesday, when 
half a dozen Shi‘ites stormed 
aboard a Jordanian-owned 
Boeing 727 at Beirut airport. 
They overpowered eight Jor- 
danian security guards, then 
ordered the Swedish pilot to 
fly to Larnaca, Cyprus. 

Over the next 28 hours, as the plane 
bounced around the eastern half of the 
Mediterranean, the skyjackers had ample 
time to air their complaints. They were an- 
gry about an Arab League statement sup- 
porting the cause of the Palestinians in the 
Beirut refugee camps, which have been un- 
der attack by Lebanese Shi'ites for the past 
three weeks. The Shi'ites want to drive out 
the Palestinians to make sure that the 
P.L.O. will never again be able to set up a 
“state within a state” in Lebanon. After 
several dire threats, the hijackers freed the 








The Roots of Fanaticism 


A car bomb devastates the U.S. embassy in Beirut. Another 
car bomb obliterates the Marine barracks outside Beirut 
Airport. Assassins cut down the president of the American 
University of Beirut. A car bomb wrecks the American em- 
bassy annex in East Beirut. After each of these terrorist at- 
tacks, and many others, the phone rings in a news agency 
somewhere in the Middle East and an 
anonymous caller claims responsibility for 
the carnage in the name of Islamic Jihad. 
Unseen, unknown, apparently unstop- 
pable, Islamic Jihad may not even exist. It 
could be merely a cover name for a loose 
confederation of Muslim Shiite fanatics. Or | 
it may be the code name for a carefully coor- 
dinated campaign by Iran’s Ayatullah Ru- 
hollah Khomeini. The Iranian government 
has expressed sympathy for the extremists’ 
goals but denies supplying or controlling 
them. U.S. National Security Adviser Rob- 
ert McFarlane insists otherwise. Said he last 
March: “There is sufficient evidence that | _ 
radical Shi'ite terrorists are responsive to | 
Iranian guidance for us to hold Iran respon- 


















ration to rise up against their perceived oppressors: Western 
and Arab, Christian and Jewish. “If you develop a psychosis 
that the whole world is against you,” says M. Cherif Bas- 
siouni, professor of international law at Chicago’s De Paul 
University, “then the only way to survive is to become clan- 
nish, mystical, fanatic and sometimes to lash out.” 

Radical Shi'ite factions settled into a virtual viper’s nest 
in Baalbek, an ancient city in the Bekaa Valley 40 miles east 
of Beirut. There a contingent of Iranian Revolutionary 

,, Guards, inspired by the Khomeini revolu- 
# 
be 


i; tion, sent young Lebanese fanatics out on 
bottle-smashing sprees in the bars of Bei- 
rut, taught them how to rig cars with pow- 
erful bombs and prepared them to die for 
their cause. “Like Khomeini,” says Gary 
Sick, a former National Security Council 
staffer and an expert on Islamic fundamen- 
talism, “these Shi'ite fundamentalists are 
rejecting the entire Western system.” 
Fragments of evidence—secret pay- 
ments, cryptic cables, visits from high Ira- 
nian officials—indicate that Khomeini’s 
regime may be in close touch with the ter- 
rorists, if not managing them. The camps 
enjoy at least the tacit support of Syria as 
well, since the Bekaa Valley is controlled by 
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sible for attacks against U.S. citizens.” 
Jihad means holy war, and in the Shi'ite 
credo, to die in a holy war is to achieve martyrdom and guar- 
antee a place in heaven. A seemingly endless supply of young, 
Shi'ite militants seem all too eager to earn their divine reward. 
The roots of resentment have been festering ever since 
the Shiites split off from the dominant Sunni Muslims in the 
7th century. Of the world’s 750 million Muslims, less than 
20% are Shi'ites. Some 42 million of them are in Iran, where 
they make up 92% of the population. To the long-downtrod- 
den underclass of Shi'ites in Lebanon, some 40% of the popu- 
lation, Khomeini’s fundamentalist revolution was an inspi- 
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Militiaman with Amal flag 


Damascus. In a remarkably candid speech 
last week, Syrian President Hafez Assad 
conceded that Syria was in contact with extremist groups 
who are holding seven Americans, four Frenchmen and one 
Briton, seized over the past 18 months. Assad mildly rebuked 
the kidnapers for violating a “code of honor between com- 
batants,”’ but praised them for “steadfastness.” 

For the Shi'ite extremists, political violence has become 
a dangerous vogue. “Committing terrorism is like achieving 
manhood for a Shi'ite,” says William Quandt, a Middle East 
specialist at Washington’s Brookings Institution. “Every- 
body is scrambling to be the most militant.” 

















passengers, blew up the plane and sped off 
in a Range Rover, disappearing into the 
Shi‘ite neighborhoods near the airport 

Several of the released passengers then 
boarded the first plane they could catch out 
of Beirut, a Middle East Airlines flight to 
nearby Cyprus. But as the Lebanese 
Boeing 707 landed there, a young Palestin- 
ian, producing a hand grenade, threatened 
to blow up the plane as a protest against 
the earlier Shi'ite hijacking. He soon sur- 
rendered to the plane’s captain, however, 
after being granted his request to fly to 
Amman aboard a Jordanian airliner 

On board both the hijacked Jordanian 
plane and the hijacked Lebanese plane 
were Professor Landry Slade, an American 


who is serving as an acting dean of the | 


American University of Beirut, and his 
teenage son William. “It wasn’t bad,” the 
| younger Slade remarked, after he and the 
other passengers had been released in Cy- 








prus, “but it isn’t something we want to talk 
about.” Two days later, when he learned of 
the hijacking of TWA Flight 847, Landry 
Slade told reporters, “God help them all. I 
know what it’s like.” Professor Slade was, 
in fact, a good deal luckier than his col- 
| league Thomas Sutherland, 54, dean of the 
American University’s agriculture and 
food sciences faculty. Sutherland had been 
kidnaped earlier in the week as he was rid- 
ing in a six-car convoy from Beirut airport 
to his campus home. He thus became the 
seventh American and the twelfth West- 
erner currently being held by various ex- 
tremist groups in Lebanon 
In that troubled country, as usual, su- 
perlatives were insufficient to describe the 
scene. The fighting in the refugee camps 
between Palestinians and Shi'ites spread 
to other parts of West Beirut. On Friday 
morning, a shell struck a vegetable mar- 
ket there, killing or wounding 50 people 
Two suicide bombers crashed an explo- 
sives-laden car into a Lebanese Army po- 
sition, killing 23 and wounding 36. Since 
the victims were mostly from the predom- 
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all of whom happened to be Shivites in an 
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inantly Shi‘ite Sixth Brigade, reports had 
it that the bombers were Sunni Muslims, 
who have sided with the Palestinians in 
the current struggle, and view with appre- 
hension the Shi'ites’ lust for a greater 
share of political power. The Shi'ites and 
the Druze were allies until about a month 
ago, but last week they were shooting at 
each other after a group of Amal militia- 
men tried to stop a car loaded with Druze. 
Druze Leader Walid Jumblatt agreed toa 
cease-fire but later, when asked how long 
it would last, replied, “Only God and Syr- 
ia know.” Given all these circumstances, 
Syrian President Hafez Assad was con- 
tent to let the rival factions in Lebanon 
fight on for a while before he risks his own 
troops to try to restore order. 

In Lebanon, the Israeli forces were 
largely gone, but the impasse continued 
between the United Nations peacekeep- 
ing forces and the Israeli-backed, pre- 








Flaming wreckage of Jordanian jetliner blown up by Shi'ite terrorists at Beirut last Wednesday, two days before the TWA hijacking 


overwhelmingly Christian militia, told 
U.N. and Red Cross officials that they had 
no desire to return to the S.L.A. Confront- 
ed with this information, the S.L.A. com- 
mander, General Antoine Lahd, released 
the Finnish soldiers the next day 

This was the world that had produced 
the nightmare of Flight 847, an ordeal | 
that continued without resolution as the 
new week began. There were hints that 
Israel might be willing to release its Shi'ite 
detainees if the U.S. asked it to do so; after 
all, only a month ago, the Israelis had ex- 
changed 1,150 prisoners, including some 
world-class terrorists, for three of their 
own servicemen. At the same time, there 
were reports that the U.S. Sixth Fleet in 


| the Mediterranean had invoked a “radio | 


silence” on its movements—a_ possible 
sign of action to come. As of Sunday 
night, there were further reports of mili- 
tary activity around Cyprus and of the de- 











dominantly Christian militia known as 
the South Lebanon Army. Two weeks 
ago, the S.L.A. had seized 25 Finnish sol- 
diers of the U.N. force, released three of 
them and taken the others to the Chris- 
tian town of Marjayoun. It refused to let 
them go until eleven of its own members 
had been handed over by the Shi‘ite Amal 
militia. The S.L.A. accused the U.N. force, 
which does not recognize the S.L.A. as an 
independent militia and customarily dis- 
arms its members whenever they try to 
pass through U.N. lines, of having cap- 
tured the eleven S.L.A. members and 
turned them over to Amal. The Shi'ite mi- 
litia, in turn, claimed that the eleven S.L.A 
members had defected to their side 

At midweek, Israel arranged for West- 
ern newsmen to visit Marjayoun. The trip 
demonstrated not only that the Finns were 
in good condition, but that the Israelis, if 
they chose to do so, could have ended the 
incident quickly by putting pressure on the 
S.L.A. The situation took a comic turn late 
in the week when the eleven S.L.A. men, 


And in between, a Lebanese plane taken over by a Palestinian. In the city, shelling and a car bombing 





| trieve it for 24 hours. Not until Sunday 


| tification. Used first as proof of the hijack- 





parture of a U.S. naval vessel from the Is- 
raeli port of Haifa 

Perhaps nothing so aptly epitomized 
the chaos of Lebanon for Americans last 
week as the fate of the body of the young 
man, said by the hijackers to bea U.S. Ma- 
rine, who had been murdered on Flight 
847. After lying on the tarmac for two 
hours, the body, with a bullet wound in the 
head, had been taken by an International 
Red Cross ambulance to a morgue at the 
American University Hospital in Muslim 
West Beirut. U.S. officials, based on the 
other side of the “green line” in Christian- 
dominated East Beirut, were unable to re- 


morning did a State Department spokes- 
man announce that the body was at last on 
its way toa US. air base in Spain for iden- 





ers’ resolve, the stranded corpse had 
thus become a symbol of the obstacles and 
divisions that afflict the terrorists’ 
homeland. —By William E. Smith. Reported by 
John Borrell/Algiers, Dean Fischer/Cairo and 
Johanna McGeary /Washington 
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The Dilemma of Retaliation 


hould the U.S. retaliate against the hijacking of the 
TWA airliner and the events that followed? If so, whom 
should it hit, and how? 

Those were not questions the Reagan Administration 
would discuss over the weekend. Officials insisted that their 
thoughts were riveted entirely on the lives of the passengers 
aboard the hijacked jet. But they were well aware that retali- 
ation poses agonizing dilemmas, especially for an Adminis- 
tration that has promised to strike back at terrorists yet has 
never done it. 

None of the options are appealing. The U.S. could, for 
example, bomb a known training camp for terrorists in the 
Bekaa Valley of Lebanon, as Israel has done. Secretary of 
State George Shultz has portrayed Israel as a model of effec- 
tive counterterrorist action. But terrorists are adept at sur- 
rounding themselves with innocent civilians, some of whom 
could be killed in a retaliatory raid. Moreover, the deterrent 
effect is questionable. Ter- 


Beirut bragged that the hijacking proved that Islamic Jihad 
could strike against “U.S. imperialism” at will. 

Within the Administration, a debate about retaliation 
has been percolating for about a year. In a landmark 
speech last October, Shultz insisted that the U.S. “must be 
willing to use military force.” He said it was appropriate 
even if “there is potential for loss of life of some of our 
fighting men and the loss of life of some innocent people” 
and even if the Government lacks “the kind of evidence 
that can stand up in an American court of law” as to who 
was responsible for a terrorist attack. Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger has implied that retaliation should not 
be launched if those responsible for terrorist attacks could 
not be pinpointed. He once likened such counterstrikes to 
firing a gun into a crowded theater in the hope of hitting 
the guilty. National Security Adviser Robert McFarlane 
undertook to reconcile the two views and in March pro- 
_. duced an eight-point policy 





rorists, including members 
of Islamic Jihad, the Shi'ite 
Muslim group thought to be 
responsible for the hijack- 
ing, are often fanatics who 
place as little value on their 
own lives as on those of 
their victims. 

Alternatively, the U.S. 
could go to the presumed 
root of the trouble: Iran. 
Carrier-based U.S. war- 
planes could, for instance, 
bomb an Iranian air base, 
an action that the Carter 
Administration considered 
taking if Iran had begun to 
kill the hostages seized at 
the American embassy in 
Tehran in 1979. Or the 





* statement weighted toward 
= Shultz’s position; essential- 
ly, it called for limited re- 
taliation. Over the week- 
end, Weinberger refused to 
rule out that option in the 
case of the hijacking. 
Military strikes are not 
the only recourse. Econom- 
ic sanctions against Iran, 
Syria, Libya or other states 
that abet terrorism are an- 
other option, but to be effec- 
tive they probably would 
require concerted action by 
the US. and its allies, 
which is difficult to arrange. 
Sanctions, said Shultz in his 
October speech, “can help 
to isolate, weaken or punish 





planes could hit the oil-re- 
fining and shipping facili- 
ties on Kharg Island; that would damage the Iranian econo- 
my but cause minimum loss of life. 

Either blow would be an act of war that could intensify 
the lethal Middle East cycle of terrorism, retaliation and 
counterretaliation. Non-Government analysts fear Iran 
would take American lives in revenge, and not just in the 
Middle East. “If we hit Iran, there is certain to be terrorism 
in the US.,” says Robert Kupperman, co-author of the re- 
spected book Terrorism: Threat, Reality, Response. There are 
thousands of Iranians in the U.S., Kupperman notes, and the 
Ayatullah Khomeini has among them “a network in place 
which could respond almost immediately.” 

But there could also be serious danger in nor retaliating. 
Experts note apprehensively that terrorist attacks, airplane 
hijackings in particular, tend to come in clusters. A new 
wave of unpunished terrorism could frighten Arab moder- 
ates enough to destroy all prospect of peace negotiations 
with Israel; that indeed may be the terrorists’ aim. More- 
over, American lives are already in peril: Brian Jenkins, a 
Rand Corp. expert, estimates that about a third of all terror- 
ist attacks involve Americans, more than involve the citi- 
zens of any other country. Analysts have worried in the past 
about the U.S.’s acquiring a reputation among terrorists and 
governments that support them as a target that can be 
struck with impunity, and the latest hijacking could rein- 
force that view. A weekend caller to Western news offices in 


Potential strike force: the carrier Nimitz and escorts 


states that sponsor terror- 
ism.” But, he added, US. al- 
lies “too often . . . are inhibited by fear of losing commercial 
opportunities or fear of provoking a bully.” Though many 
analysts believe that sanctions eventually helped persuade 
Iran to release the hostages seized in 1979, that was a special 
case: Iran had billions of dollars in assets in the U.S. that 
Washington could and did freeze. Terrorism Expert David 
Hubbard, author of The Skyjacker: His Flights of Fancy, 
views covert action, including even assassination of terrorist 
leaders, as preferable to open military strikes. Jenkins vehe- 
mently disagrees, asserting, “We have no business hiring our 
version of Carlos [a celebrated Latin-American terrorist] or 
matching terrorists car bomb for car bomb.” Any retaliation, 
he says, “ought to be done by legitimately constituted armed 
forces of our nation, with a clear, unambiguous message as to 
who did it and why we did it.” Kupperman would prefer ei- 
ther economic sanctions or covert action to an open military 
strike but adds that if one is launched anyway, “it should be 
undertaken as quickly as possible to underline the link be- 
tween the hijacking and the response.” 

It is possible, of course, that the Administration will de- 
cide that such open blows would be an inappropriate or inef- 
fective response to the hijacking. That would raise the ques- 
tions: If not now, when? And if the latest hijacking does not 
provoke U.S. retaliation, what would? —By George Church. 
Reported by Melissa Ludtke/Los Angeles and Bruce van Voorst/ 
Washington 
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Building a Contra Consensus 


With moderated rhetoric, Reagan wins passage ofan aid bill 


hen the House of Representatives 
unexpectedly voted against restoring 

any kind of aid to antigovernment rebels 
in Nicaragua, an angry Ronald Reagan 
vowed to push for legislation providing for 
assistance “again and again.” The Presi- 
dent overestimated the challenge 

Last week, not two months after turn- 
ing thumbs down on his first request for 
$14 million in aid for the U.S.-supported 
rebels, the House voted handily to ap- 
prove a second version calling for nearly 
twice as much, $27 million. Since 
the Senate had already approved a 
Reagan-sponsored aid authoriza- 
tion package of its own, the vote 
made it all but certain that the con- 
tras will shortly start receiving 
funds from Washington again after 
a hiatus ofa year 

The outcome in the House was 
a major victory for Reagan, if only 
because it reversed one of the most 
embarrassing foreign policy set- 
backs of his presidency. Last 
week’s vote sent a message of U.S 
resolve not only to the contras, who 
have suffered some supply short- 
ages but have managed to remain 
largely intact during the cutoff (see 
box). The congressional turnabout 
also reassured other governments 
in the region, notably those of 
Honduras and Costa Rica, from 
whose territory the rebels stage 
their forays into Nicaragua. Final- 
ly, the showdown over the contras 
vindicated Reagan's strategy of 
legislative persistence, a political 
trademark sometimes dismissed 
by his critics as merely a streak of 
Irish stubbornness 

Reagan made some major con- 
cessions to round up a majority 
in the Democratic-contre'led 
House. U.S. aid to the contras 
will be limited to humanitar- 
ian supplies, such as food and 
medicine. Even defensive 
military equipment like ra- 
dar is precluded in the House 
plan, though such items may 
be permitted in the Senate 
version. Restrictions on how 
US. aid can be used are 
largely technicalities, howev- 
er, since the contras can now 
divert funds from nonlethal 
supplies to the purchase of 
more military goods 

A second, and potentially 
more important, difference 
between the House and Sen- 
ate packages involves what 
agency will administer them 
The House specifically pro- 
hibited the Administration 





28 


from assigning the CIA to the job, as Rea- 
gan would like, while the Senate made no 
such stipulation. Nonetheless, in a provi- 
sion fiercely safeguarded by the Adminis- 
tration, the House voted to let the CIA con- 
fer with the contras on intelligence, no 
matter who administers the aid. The two 
chambers have a few other points still to be 
reconciled, including the fact that the Sen- 
ate authorized a larger sum ($38 million) 
Reagan’s most effective step in chang- 
ing congressional minds was a declaration 





Amajor victory, if only because it reversed a major setback 





Architects Michel and McDade: scoring the second time around 
oa small accomplishment: the politics of gradual agreement 


that US. assistance was designed not to 
overthrow the pro-Moscow Sandinista re- 
gime but to pressure il into coming to 
peaceful terms with its domestic opposi- 
tion. In a letter to Oklahoma Democrat 
Dave McCurdy, who helped shape the 
compromise bill, Reagan said, “My Ad- 
ministration is determined to pursue politi- 
cal, not military, solutions in Central 
America.” He also offered to explore “how 
and when the U.S. could resume useful di- 
rect talks with Nicaragua,” which were 
broken off last January by Washington 

US. support for the contras, begun in 
1981, dropped off following revelations 14 
months ago that CIA operatives had helped 
them mine Nicaraguan harbors. When the 
Administration began sounding out legis- 
lators on the chances for a resump- 
tion early this year, it quickly be- 
came obvious that there was little 
sentiment in favor of military aid 
The Administration sought to get 
around this opposition by drafting 
the “nonlethal” formulation, and 
seeking to push it through Congress 
in the midst of a budget debate. Re- 
sult: a defeat in the House by the 
squeaker difference of 215 to 213 
with 14 Republicans voting against 

Congressional sentiment be- 
gan shifling almost immediately 
For one thing, many conservative 
Democrats had voted against the 
White House plan on the assump 
tion that it would be supplanted by 
their own bill, which called for $10 
million in aid for Nicaraguan refu 
gees. They were appalled when 
their liberal colleagues joined Re 
publicans in axing the Democratic 
measure, leaving the U.S. with no 
aid at all for the anti-Sandinistas 
Then, within days of the vote, Nic- 
araguan President Daniel Ortega 
Saavedra made a highly publicized 
journey to Moscow in search of in- 
creased Soviet aid. Said Joseph 
McDade of Pennsylvania, a key 
architect of the Republican victory 
in the House: “Some people 
realized they'd made a mis- 
take in believing Ortega was 
an agrarian reformer 

G.O.P. leaders in the 
House went to work on a 
compromise that would ad 
dress the concerns of their 
own defectors. These dis 
gruntled Republicans wanted 
strict limits on the use of hu- 
manitarian aid, a promise 
to seek new bilateral talks 
and an acknowledgment that 
human rights in the four- 
year-old civil conflict had 
been violated not only by the 
Sandinistas but also by con 
tra guerrillas. Reagan quick 
ly complied. Said Republi 
can Hamilton Fish of New 
York, who had voted against 
contra aid in April Ev- 
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erything I requested was accepted.” 

Beyond the individual talking points, 
moreover, the Administration succeeded 
in convincing some skeptics in Congress 
that the aid package was a genuine step 
toward a diplomatic settlement. As draft- 
ed by National Security Adviser Robert 
McFarlane, the plan involves working 
through a new, broadly based anti-Sandi- 
nista group, the United Nicaraguan Op- 
position. It includes ex-Sandinistas who 
turned against the government because of 
its repressive measures, as well as some 
former followers of deposed Nicaraguan 
Dictator Anastasio Somoza. Though the 


Sandinistas have so far refused to negoti- 
ate with the group, the Administration 
believes that UNO can eventually lay le- 
gitimate claim to represent the forces of 
democracy. Says National Security Coun- 
cil Aide Donald Fortier: “The key issue is 
the emergence of a viable center.” 

Both Republican and Democratic 
supporters of the aid package believe 
there is an analogy between the emerging 
US. policy in Nicaragua and Washing- 
ton’s experience in El Salvador several 
years ago. By backing away from a law- 
less right wing in El Salvador and em- 
bracing Centrist José Napoleén Duarte, 


Hoping for a Stalemate 


Ni o guerrilla force has ever toppled a Marxist regime, and the Nicaraguan con- 
tras are not about to become the first. But popular disaffection with the San- 
dinistas guarantees the contras a steady supply of new recruits, and renewed US. 
aid will give the rebels the means to sustain a long, fitful insurgency. 

Sandinista forces outnumber the contras by 110,000 to an estimated 17,000. 
Well supplied with Soviet arms and equipment, the Nicaraguan army has much 
more mobility and firepower than the rebels. Since April the Sandinistas have 
kept the contras on the run, pushing them north over the Honduran border and 
south into Costa Rica, Last month Nicara- 
guan troops actually drove about three miles 
into Honduras and shelled Las Vegas, the 
base camp of the largest contra faction, the 
Nicaraguan Democratic Force (FDN). The 
contras \ack even the guerrillas’ traditional 
element of surprise: Sandinista spies have 
thoroughly infiltrated rebel camps. 

Although several elite brigades of coun- 
terinsurgency forces have engaged the con- 
tras with devastating effect, the government 
has not been able to move in for the kill. 
There are a number of reasons. Despite the 
assistance of several thousand Cuban mili- 
tary advisers, the Nicaraguan army suffers 
from “poor command and control,” accord- 
ing to a US. military expert. Moreover, 
many Sandinista commanders prefer to 
stand off and lob rockets and shells rather 
than close with the enemy. Training is also 
slipshod: Nicaraguan draftees commonly 
enter the field after only two or three days of preparation. 

The government has tried to transform the northern provinces patrolled by 
the contras into free-fire zones by clearing them of citizenry, sometimes relocat- 
ing the populations of entire villages farther south. Disenchanted with the re- 
gime’s military draft, rationing and repression, however, many campesinos flee 
in the opposite direction and sign up with the contras. 

The yearlong cutoff of U.S. aid did not hamper the contras’ recruiting efforts. 
Indeed, the FDN claims to have grown from 6,000 to more than 14,000 men. 
Though the contras suffer from occasional equipment shortages, about $10 mil- 
lion in private donations from conservative groups in the U.S., Taiwan and South 
Korea have largely made up for the lost US. aid. 

Rebel bands have been able to mount operations deep inside Nicaragua, but 
they have been unable to hold any territory or control roads. Feuding between 
rival factions has prevented the contras from establishing a southern front, much 
less orchestrating a countrywide upheaval. 

Contra leaders insist that they are on the rebound from the Sandinista offen- 
sive. Fresh supplies of aid from the US. will improve morale and enable the con- 
tras to equip new recruits. The rebel leaders do not predict a military victory, at 
least any time soon. Their aim is to hold on and sap the shaky Nicaraguan econo- 
my by sabotaging power lines and blocking highways. “The contras are able to 
make a lot of noise and cause damage to the Sandinista regime,” says Colonel 
Mark Richards, a US. intelligence analyst. “But they are highly unlikely to be 
the future rulers of Managua.” 
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wrote Oklahoma’s McCurdy in a Wash- 
ington Post op-ed article, the U.S. ended 
up “on the side of democracy and helped 
weaken both extremes, setting El Salva- 
dor on the road to a political settlement.” 
Crossing the centrist “threshold” in Nica- 
ragua, says Fortier, “could create a dy- 
namic of its own, just as in El Salvador.” 

On the day before the vote, Reagan 
invited 30 members of Congress to the 
Oval Office to answer questions and re- 
peat the assurances of his letter. The ses- 
sion produced at least one Pauline conver- 
sion. Tommy Robinson, a freshman 
Arkansas Democrat who voted against 
the first aid bill, declared dramatically, 
“Sometimes you have to be big enough to 
admit that you made a mistake. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I made a mistake. My party is 
wrong. You are right.” 

Quite a few other Democrats seemed 
to agree. While only 46 voted for the Re- 
publican package in April, 73 crossed the 
line last week. G.O.P. defections were cut 
in half, to seven. Said Minority Leader 
Robert Michel: “It was a good win, and 
we're grateful for it.” House Speaker Tip 
O'Neill, who led a vigorous campaign 
against the April bill, mounted only a 
halfhearted challenge this time. The Pres- 
ident, he warned, “is not going to be hap- 
py until he has the Marines and the Rang- 
ers there and has a complete victory.” 


icaraguan Foreign Minister Miguel 

d’Escoto denounced the House action 
as “a vote in favor of death, destruction 
and suffering.” President Ortega an- 
nounced that as a result of the vote, he 
was lifting a five-month-old voluntary 
moratorium on arms imports. That raised 
the possibility that Ortega would buy So- 
viet-built MiG jets, a move that Washing- 
ton has previously warned might provoke 
a US. military response. Asked after his 
speech whether he had MiGs on his mind, 
Ortega replied cryptically that “Nicara- 
gua is almost the only country in Central 
America that does not have the ability to 
defend itself rapidly by air.” 

Both sides in Nicaragua need time to 
assess what effect the new U.S. support, 
both financial and moral, will have on the 
military struggle. “It is clear that nothing 
would move off dead center without the 
funding,” says a senior State Department 
official. “With it, we've bought another 
year to see where events take us.” As for 
new negotiations, says another American | 
diplomat, “there is no eagerness here to | 
resume until the Sandinistas give us a rea- 
son that would be in our interest.” 

Over the longer term, the most impor- 
tant result of last week’s vote may unfold 
not in Nicaragua but in Washington: the 
politics of gradual consensus. A solid ma- 
jority in Congress now agrees that the US. 
must pressure the Sandinista regime for 
change, but not by attempting to overthrow 
it illegally. In a debate that has dragged on 
as long as Ronald Reagan’s presidency, 
reaching that agreement is no small 
accomplishment. |—By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Neil MacNeil and Barrett Seaman/ 
Washington 
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Roads scholar 


The Volkswagen Jetta is the first affordable German 
road car. Which makes it a very smart car to drive. 

The Jetta performs brilliantly. With ease. With front- 
wheel drive, a 5-speed close-ratio transmission, rack- 
oTate Dy edialcelabey cca late MolileKeM eleliclicceBa-relmeb (Bie) 
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But the Jetta holds more than the road: It gives 
five people more space than some European sedans 
costing $20,000. 

Prices start at $7,775 for a two-door Jetta with a 
re [Wi gel e)(-Mel(-*x-1 Vale llat-MRuU-MelhieReliclmeMiUlgelenre|(-.1-) 
relate ke de: ar responsive fuel-injected gas engine, at 





prices which are incredibly low. 
So the Jetta is not only a very smart car to drive. It’s 
also a very smart car to buy. It’s not a car. 
rhe new Jetta $7,995. It’s a Volkswagen. 
For details call 1-800-85-VOLKS. *Mir’s sugg. retail pricing, excluding tox. title. dealer prep and transportation $7_775 for 2-door model, $7.995 for 4-door mode! a» shown. (Meta 
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Cc aspar Weinberger’s opinion was blunt 
and harsh. Asked how the four sus- 
pects in the Walker spy scandal should be 
punished if found guilty, the Defense Sec- 
| retary replied, “They should be shot,” 
adding that he supposed “hanging is the 
preferred method.” Republican Senator 
Ted Stevens of Alaska, who introduced a 
| bill to make spying for money punishable 
by death, was even more draconian. “If 
there is an execution, it should be public 
and on television,” he said. “I want the 
widest possible visibility of this kind of 
crime [to] deter people who may be start- 
ing down this road.” 
John A. Walker Jr., his son, brother 





Secretary Lehman and Admiral Watkins disclose the Navy's estimated intelligence loss 


Operation Damage Control 





The military cracks down on security 


and California accomplice need not worry 
about execution for their years of espionage 
while in the Navy. At present, the maxi- 


mum penalty for spying in peacetime is life | 


imprisonment; both Weinberger and Ste- 
vens knew that a harsher sentence could 
not be imposed retroactively. Nevertheless, 
the Defense Secretary’s comment indicat- 
ed how Washington’s initial shock at the 
Walker case has given way to anger. Wein- 
berger’s outrage at the spy scandal was also 
directed toward a more practical purpose: 
he ordered the military to eliminate 10% of 
the security clearances currently issued to 


4.3 million uniformed and civilian person- | 


nel, Navy Secretary John Lehman was 

























































ready to go even further. Said Lehman 
“We want to reduce [security clearances] 
by half. We are starting with an immediate 
10% reduction.” 

Lehman last week ordered tighter se- 
curity procedures in all Navy units 
Among other things, he reminded com- 
manders to heed a requirement long on 
the books but often ignored: two persons 
must participate in the destruction of clas- 
sified material. John Walker's son Mi- 
chael is accused of filching classified doc- 
uments out of a burn bag while serving as 
a seaman on the aircraft carrier Nimitz 










Weinberger and Lehman made their | 


proposals after a formal assessment of the 
damages caused by the family-and-friend 
spy ring. The good news, the Navy said 
last week, was that the US. fleet of ballis- 
tic-missile submarines (SSBNs), the most 
important element of the nation’s sea, air 
and land nuclear deterrent, seems secure 
Admiral James Watkins, Chief of Naval 
Operations, said SSBN tactics and equip- 
ment have changed greatly in the 18 
years since John Walker served on two 
nuclear subs. “We remain convinced that 
our SSBN force is still 100% survivable,” 
he said 

The bad news, in contrast, came in 
bunches. With possible access to US. tele- 
type and voice communications systems 
Watkins said, the Soviets gained “the abili- 
ty to better understand what they ob- 
served” of U.S. naval maneuvers. This may 
have helped the U.SS.R. shorten the 
American technological lead in antisub- 
marine warfare. Naval tactics and capabil- 
ities in air and surface warfare were com- 
promised as well. Fortunately, the Chief of 








An East-West Swap 


T 


he exchange took place on the Glienicker Bridge span- 
ning the Havel River between Potsdam, East Germany, 
and West Berlin. The Soviet and East German officials clus- 
tered at one end, the Americans, led by Assistant Secretary of 
State Richard Burt, at the other. From the Potsdam side, a bus 
containing some two dozen East Germans and Poles who had 


Dresden physicist, was arrested in Boston for buying classified 
information from a Navy employee cooperating with the FBI. 


East Germany then entered the talks through Wolfgang Vo- 


gel, an East German lawyer who helped engineer the 1962 
swap of American U-2 Pilot Francis Gary Powers for Soviet 
Master Spy Rudolf Abel, also across the Glienicker Bridge. 
Soon Vogel was dealing as well for Bulgarian Penyu Kosta- 
dinov, indicted in 1983 for buying nuclear weapons secrets in 
New York City, and for Alice Mickelson, an East German 
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been imprisoned as spies for the West crept 
to the span’s center. The passengers 
switched toa West German bus and rode to 
freedom. Moments later, a blue van drove 
from the West Berlin side to the same spot. 
Three men and a woman, released from 
American prisons where they were serving 
sentences or awaiting trial for espionage, 
got out and walked eastward. 

It was the largest East-West spy swap 
since World War II, the result of talks 
among six nations: the U.S., Eastand West 
Germany, Poland, Bulgaria and the Soviet 
Union. Negotiations began after Polish 
Spy Marian Zacharski was sentenced to 
life in prison in 1981 for buying classified 
documents from a Hughes Aircraft Co. ra- 
dar engineer. Poland let the U.S. know it 
wanted him back. In 1983 Alfred Zehe, a 











Vogel and Mickelson on the bridge 
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arrested last year at New York’s Kennedy 
Airport in a smuggling attempt. 

American officials first sought the re- 
lease of Soviet Dissidents Anatoly Shcha- 
ransky and Andrei Sakharov. When Mos- 
cow said no, the U.S. went instead for 
numbers. The deal was finally closed last 
month when President Reagan was in 
West Germany for the economic summit. 
The 19 East Germans and six Poles in- 
volved were mainly low-level spies em- 
ployed by U.S. intelligence agencies. 

The swap occurred while Washington 
was preoccupied with the Walker spy 
scandal. “We considered the awkward 
timing,” said a senior U.S. diplomat. “But 
we felt this was sufficiently different so we 
could go forward. Besides, it had been so 
painstaking to put together, we had to.” 
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Naval Operations said, much of the infor- 
mation that might have passed to the Sovi- 
ets was “perishable,” coding systems that 
are constantly changed and hence of little 
use to an enemy. The main damage was 
done, Watkins added, in compromising the 
communications systems. 

The Pentagon concluded that the 
spillage of Navy secrets might have af- 
fected the Army and Air Force as well. 
The three services all use basically the 
same coding machines and encrypting 
equipment. So do the allied navies of 
NATO; their communications, too, have 
probably been compromised, according to 
Admiral Wesley McDonald, Supreme Al- 
lied Commander of the Atlantic 

As Washington struggled to assess the 
damage caused by the Walker scandal, 
Moscow engaged in some spy bashing of 
its own. The Soviet news agency TASS an- 
nounced last week that Paul M. Stom- 
baugh, a second secretary at the U.S. em- 
bassy, had been caught “conducting an 
espionage action” and would be expelled 
from the U.S.S.R 

In Norfolk, federal prosecutors herded 
yet another Walker—John’s older brother 
Arthur, 50—through a preliminary hear- 
ing toward arraignment this week. Arthur, 
who retired from the Navy as a lieutenant 
commander in 1973, is apparently cooper- 

| ating with investigators, unlike his brother 

| and nephew, who have pleaded not guilty 
Evidence in the hearing strongly suggest- 
ed that money was the Walkers’ motive 
Documents indicated that after the 1979 

| failure of a car-radio shop, Arthur and 
John Walker faced a $28,807 lien for un- 
paid taxes. FBI agents testified that John 
Walker then urged his brother to get a job 
“where he would have access to classified 
information.” Arthur landed a_ position 
(and a top security clearance) with the 

| VSE Corp., a defense contractor in Chesa- 
peake, Va. He has admitted to the FBI that 
John Walker then paid him $12,000 for 
access to documents on landing-craft re- 
pairs from the VSE files that were classi- 
fied confidential 


Need and greed also figured promi- 
nently in the sixth week of the Los Ange- 
les espionage trial of Svetlana Ogorodni- 
kov, 35, and her husband Nikolay, 52. 
Richard W. Miller, 48, the first FBI agent 
ever accused of espionage, admitted to 
having been sexually involved with Svet- 
lana but denied on the witness stand that 
serious financial straits moved him to pass 
on classified information to the Russian 
émigrés. Miller admitted that he bounced 
checks, cheated his wife’s uncle on a busi- 
ness deal, pocketed a $113 Social Security 
check from his wife’s grandmother, sold 
FBI information to a private investigator 

| and cheated an FBI informant out of $500 
Miller, who will be tried later for allegedly 
selling classified matter to the Soviets for 
$65,000, could be heard in a tape record- 
ing that prosecutors played saying, “I'm 
almost obsessed with the idea of making 
money.” —By Frank Trippett. Reported by 
David Halevy and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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Gandhi Opens in Washington 


The Reagan Administration woos India’s Prime Minister 


hen Indian Prime Minister Rajiv | signed in 1981. India has gone to war with 


Gandhi arrived in the US. last 
week for a five-day state visit, he found his 
way well prepared. Americans have been 
enchanted by The Jewel in the Crown on 
TV and A Passage to India at the movies 
The enthusiasm bubbled even at the 
White House, where President Reagan 
declared “the year of India” at a state din- 
ner in Gandhi's honor. The 74-year-old 
President also announced that he and the 
40-year-old Prime Minister had closed 
their generation gap: “Although a few 





Bush applauds Gandhi in Congress 
Calling for an independent Afghanistan 


years separate us—just a few—we hit it 
off.” Agreed Gandhi: “I think we did.” 

These were the first impressions the 
U.S. had hoped for. Like quarrelsome 
cousins, the world’s most powerful de- 
mocracy and the world’s most populous 
democracy often manage to irritate each 
other. The U.S. has been a strong support- 
er of Pakistan, India’s long-standing foe, 
while India, avowedly nonaligned, main- 
tains close ties with the Soviet Union. The 
Reagan Administration hopes to woo In- 
dia’s new Prime Minister closer to the 
US. and farther from the Soviets 

Gandhi showed, however, that he can 
be frank as well as cordial. Meeting pri- 
vately with Reagan, he objected to the 
US.’s supplying weapons to Pakistan un- 


der a $3.2 billion, six-year agreement 


Pakistan three times since 1947, and now 
fears that its Muslim neighbor is develop- 
ing a nuclear weapon. The U.S. says it is 
providing Pakistan with weapons to pro- 
tect its northwestern boundary from Sovi- 
et troops in Afghanistan. “We are not 
fully convinced of that,” said Gandhi 

US. officials said they are willing to 
resume the sale of military technology 
and weaponry to India, if India agrees to 
keep them out of Soviet hands. But Indian 
officials are wary of what they consider 
the American tendency to cut off supplies 
of spare parts as political punishment, a 
problem they say they do not face with the 
Soviet Union 

Gandhi did appear to move closer to 
the U.S. position on Moscow’s occupation 
of Afghanistan. He has maintained that 
the Soviets were invited into Afghanistan 
and has resisted U.S. pressure to inter- 
cede. In an address to a joint meeting of 
Congress the Prime Minister stated, “We 
stand for a political settlement in Afghan- 
istan that ensures sovereignty, integrity, 
independence and nonaligned status.” Al- 
though the forum was extraordinary, a 
State Department official noted that Gan- | 
dhi has made similar statements on Af- 
ghanistan in recent months 

US. officials are convinced that the 
way to Gandhi's heart is through his af- 
fection for high tech. The Prime Minister 
told Congress that U.S. know-how could 
help reshape Indian industry, and he 
mentioned the agreement with Washing- 
ton signed by India this spring not to al- 
low the transfer of any technology it pur- 
chases from the U.S. to other countries—a 
provision clearly aimed at the Soviet bloc 
A Cambridge-trained mechanical engi- 
neer and former Indian Airlines pilot, 
Gandhi visited the National Academy of 
Sciences to meet with representatives of 
top US. high-tech firms. In Houston on 
Saturday, Vice President George Bush ac- 
companied him on a tour of NASA’s John- 
son Space Center, and it was announced 
that an Indian astronaut will participate 
in a space shuttle mission next year 

Throughout Gandhi's tour, security 
was extraordinarily tight. The reason for 
concern: a possible assault on Gandhi by 
Sikh extremists; it was Sikh extremists 
who assassinated Rajiv’s mother Indira 
last October. As it was, hundreds of Sikh 
demonstrators could be heard shouting 
protests during the welcoming ceremo- 
nies at the White House 

Gandhi also used his visit to feed the | 
U.S. appetite for Indian culture, opening 
the 18-month Festival of India, a series of | 
more than 200 performances and exhibi- 
tions in 80 American cities. Said the 
pleased Prime Minister: “I have no doubt 
that this visit will help to bring about 
greater understanding between our two 
countries.” By John E. Yang. Reported by 
Ross H. Munro/Washington 
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LOTUS PRESENTS THE SYMPH 


The evolution of American business has entered 
a new stage. It takes a new style of management to 
successfully conduct business in this rapidly-changing 
world. 

That is why Lotus® created Symphony.™ 

THE ULTIMATE 
MANAGEMENT TOOL. 

Symphony is just what its name implies—a sym- 
phony of essential tools for managing a company in the 
age of advanced technology. It is five-function software 


for the PC—including spreadsheet, word processing, 
database, graphics, and communications. 

And since these can be used separately or can 
work together in any combination, Symphony can 
grow with you. 

You can even tailor Symphony to meet your 
needs. And since times change, so does Symphony. 
With new enhancements and accessory products. 
Which means that Symphony could be the only 
business software a manager will ever need. 
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THE NEW WAY when it has to be done yesterday. 
TO CONDUCT BUSINESS. Start practicing the Symphony 
Symphony allows you to command the style of management yourself. Visit 
endless streams of information that must be your authorized Lotus dealer today. 
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THE GRAND TOURING TRADITION: 
VIVID RESPONSE. EFFORTLESS GRACE. 
REFINED LUXURY. 


JAGUAR XJ-S 








Mialeeirlaencoeliaeper-elite)a) 
is a demanding one. Breath- 
taking performance, precise 
handling and tasteful luxury 
must blend in harmony. The 
machine must be unobtru- 
sively quiet and refined, yet 
it must respond with great 
authority when called upon. 
The Jaguar S-Type is 
counted among the few 
true GT motorcars available 
today. Its silky smooth, 262 
horsepower, aluminum V-12 
power plant provides vivid 
response. With overhead 
cams, high compression 
combustion chambers and 
direct-port fuel injection, the 


engine is uncommonly quick, 


deceptively quiet, eminently 
well-behaved. 

The S-Type’s four wheel, 
fully independent suspen- 
sion system and power rack 
and pinion steering conquer 
the most challenging roads 
with effortless grace. 


Inside, the Jaguar driver 
enjoys refreshing silence. 
Soft, fragrant hides and 
polished elm burl veneers 
provide a touch of old world 
elegance that contrasts with 
the cold austerity common 
to many high-performance 
automobiles. 

From the technical artistry 
of its muscular V-12 engine 
to the gracious comfort of its 
well-appointed interior, the 
Jaguar XJ-S is a stirring 
example of the classic grand- 
touring machine. We cordial- 
ly invite you to test its mettle. 
For the dealer nearest you, 
call toll-free: (800) 447-4700. 
Jaguar Cars Inc., 

Leonia, NJ 07605 
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Departure of the Peacekeepers 


The departure had the gloomy comic overtones of a Graham 
Greene novel. The last 68 soldiers of the U.S. peacekeeping force 
were leaving Grenada, accompanied by Jeeps, weapons and their 
mascot, an island mutt named Butch. As a tropical rainstorm 
poured down on the Cuban-built Point Salines airport last week, the 
Royal Grenadian Police band bravely played The Star-Spangled 
Banner, and Grenadian Prime Minister Herbert Blaize presided 
over a truncated farewell ceremony from the back of his sedan. 

Point Salines airfield was the focus of the Oct. 25, 1983, invasion 
of Grenada (pop. 90,000), which involved 6,000 American troops 
and left 19 Americans dead. President Reagan’s “rescue mission” 
followed a bloody coup in which Marxist 
Prime Minister Maurice Bishop was 
killed and extremists seized power. For 
more than a year aflerward, the US. 
maintained a 245-member peacekeeping 
force on the island, Now the only remain- 
ing soldiers are two legal experts, a finan- 
cial officer and some 25 US. Special 
Forces instructors who will remain until 
September, training the Grenadian police 
special service unit in counterinsurgency 
measures. The 80-man S.S.U. is one of five 
such units that the US. is sponsoring in 
the eastern Caribbean islands to help 
maintain security. 
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Grenada departure 


SALT li Gets a New Lease 


Advocates of nuclear arms control heaved a collective sigh 
of relief last week. Reagan Administration officials announced 
that the U.S. would continue to adhere to the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks of the 1970s, although the agreements had 
lapsed. The accords, known as SALT II, were never ratified by 
Congress, but the two superpowers have more or less abided by 
them. Conservatives in Congress made a strenuous attempt to 
persuade President Reagan to abrogate the agreements on the 
ground that the Soviets have flagrantly cheated on SALT. In fact, 
the record of Soviet compliance is more ambiguous than the ac- 
cusations suggest. 

The President chose to follow a middle course: he reserved 
the right to engage in selective retaliation for any Soviet viola- 
tions that might occur in the future. Moscow was prompt in de- 
nouncing the decision as “crawling out” of arms control. On the 
contrary, Reagan did not want to jeopardize the prospects for 
progress in the arms talks now under way in Geneva. The new 
negotiations, he concluded, are difficult enough without having 
the U.S. cast into doubt whether it intends to abide by the old 
agreements. 


CRIME 


A Survivalist’s Death Camp 


To his neighbors, Leonard Lake, a burly, self-described “sur- 
vivalist,” seemed like an ordinary if slightly ornery fellow. But af- 
ter a chance arrest in San Francisco earlier this month, Lake 
committed suicide while in police custody. When officers drove to 
his two-acre mountain retreat 140 miles northeast of San Francis- 
co, they discovered what was in effect a death camp. Searchers 
unearthed the remnants ofat least five charred bodies and carried 
away 50 bags of chopped-up bones and other evidence. Police be- 
lieve that Lake and his accomplice, 24-year-old Charles Ng (pro- 
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nounced Ing), may be responsible for 
killing at least 25 people. 

The police found photos and vid- 
eotapes, some of which showed vic- 
tims pleading for their lives. One tape 
features a young woman, bound in 
handcuffs and leg-irons, whom Lake 
matter-of-factly orders to do what 
they say or “we will take you out in 
the back and shoot you.” Another 
tape shows Ng. who is still missing 
and may have fled to Canada, slash- 
ing away the shirt and brassiere of a woman begging for the life 
of her baby. Officials are not confident that they will be able to 
identify all the victims. They also suspect that more bodies will 
turn up beyond the property lines. 
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Ng: still at large 


The Job Was Murder 


It was a trial without precedent: three corporate officials ac- 
cused of murder after one of their employees died as a result of haz- 
ardous conditions in the plant where he worked. Last week Illinois 
Judge Ronald J.P. Banks issued the stunning landmark verdict: the 
executives and the now defunct Film Recovery Systems Inc. were 
found guilty in the 1983 death of Stefan Golab by cyanide poisoning. 

Golab, 61, died at the FRS plant in Elk Grove Village, TIl., ten 
minutes after collapsing near a vat of cyanide, which is used to help 
recover silver from exposed photographic film. Other FRS workers 
testified that the plant reeked of bitter almonds, cyanide’s telltale 
odor. Cook County Medical Examiner Robert Stein said death was 
caused by “acute cyanide toxicity,” and that during the autopsy, Go- 
lab’s chest cavity had smelled so strongly of almonds “that it hurt 
both the eyes of myself and my assistant.” After rendering his ver- 
dict, the judge revoked bail for the defendants, who now face sen- 
tences of 20 to 40 years each. Said Cook County Prosecutor Richard 
Daley: “This should have far-reaching effects in protecting working 
men and women throughout the U.S.” 





A Rash of Deaths from Cheese 


Queso Fresco and Cotija are household words in many 
Hispanic homes, particularly in Los Angeles. The two south- 
of-the-border-style cheeses are made by the Jalisco Mexican 
Products Inc. plant in Artesia, Calif., whose major markets 
are in nine Western states. But 22 deaths or stillbirths in Los 
Angeles County have been linked to the soft white cheeses, 
which federal health officials say were contaminated with the 
deadly and fast-acting bacterium Listeria monocytogenes. In 
virtually all of the 94 confirmed cases, Hispanics have been 
the victims. 

The bacterium causes a flulike disease that is most dan- 
gerous for people with low immunity, such as the elderly, 
pregnant women and infants. After the Centers for Disease 
Control in Atlanta last week established the link between 
the outbreak and the cheese, the cheese products made by 
the 17-year-old Jalisco firm 
were removed from store 
shelves throughout the U.S. | 
So far, no source has been 
found for the contamination, 
and county health officials 
are at a loss to explain how 
the deadly organisms could 
have survived the heat of 
pasteurization. 
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The beach where the mystery man is said to have drowned: Bertioga, on Brazil's Atlantic Coast 
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The Mengele Myster 








As new revelations multiply, the question remains: Is this the Nazi doctor? 


lashbulbs popped, klieg lights 

blazed. On the 17th floor of federal 

police headquarters in Sdo Paulo 

last week, Romeu Tuma, the mus- 
tachioed federal police superintendent 
who is Brazil’s best-known detective, 
stood amid a gaggle of reporters and tele- 
vision crewmen assembled for a regular 
briefing. Without delay, Tuma came to 
the point. The evidence, he said firmly, 
was steadily mounting that the body, 
which had been exhumed from a grave- 
yard in the little town of Embu a few days 
earlier, was that of Josef Mengele, the 


Nazi doctor who sent some 400,000 con- | 


centration-camp prisoners to their deaths 


during World War II and cruelly experi- | ie 


mented on thousands of others in his ge- 
netics research. What, cried a reporter, 
about the news just in from West Germa- 
ny that Mengele’s son Rolf was certain 
the body was his father’s? That, said 
Tuma evenly, would support his own the- 
ory but not affect his investigation. 

So it went virtually every day last 
week. As a team of Brazilian forensic ex- 
perts examined the Embu bones at Sao 
Paulo’s Instituto Medico Legal to deter- 
mine whether they were Mengele’s or not, 
Tuma—and others—provided bits and 
pieces of fresh evidence in what could be 
the final act of a dramatic and drawn-out 


| 7 ° one 

| manhunt, a bitter trail of false identities, | 
| narrow escapes and never-ending ques- | 
| 


tions. For more than a quarter-century, 
Nazi hunters from Israel and other coun- 
tries had crisscrossed Europe and much of 
South America trying to track down the 
| elusive “Angel of Death.” Was the hunt 


finally about to end? Or would the search- 
ers discover that they had been duped ina 
| giant hoax, lured into an ingeniously wov- 
en web of disinformation, implying that 
Mengele, a man with a $3.4 million re- 
ward on his head, might still be at large? 
As the story unfolded and the evidence 
grew, no final answers were available. For 
the moment at least, even if the possibility 





The Bosserts watch the Embu exhumation 





Was the lengthy manhunt about to end? 











| ters and documents purportedly relevant 
| to the Mengele story 


of Mengele’s death assumed greater plau- 
sibility, the great mystery remained un- 
solved. In Sdo Paulo, new witnesses came 
forward, telling the police or the press that 
they had known the man alleged to be 
Mengele, fleshing out earlier claims that 
he had lived reclusively in Brazil between 
1961 and 1979. In West Germany, Rolf 
Mengele broke the family’s long silence 
not only to announce that he had “no 
doubt” that the Embu bones were the re- 
mains of his father but to turn over to a 
West German magazine photographs, let- 


Late last week, 
moreover, U.S. handwriting analysts con- 
firmed that the script on documents found 
in Brazil corresponded with that on other 
Mengele papers. 

Gerald Posner, an American lawyer 
who has assembled 25,000 pages of docu- 
ments and interviewed 200 witnesses in 
South America during a four-year search 
for the doctor of death, explained that 
when he first heard of the find at Embu, 
he thought the story a hoax. After flying 
from New York City to Sado Paulo, howev- 
er, Posner said, “We have to await the fo- 
rensic investigation, but I’m starting to 
think he may be dead.” 

If Mengele is indeed dead, the discov- 
ery will, in a way, bring an end to an era— 
even though the troubling ghosts of World 
War II still arouse violent feelings, as evi- 
denced most recently by the controversy 
over President Reagan's visit to the Ger- 
man war cemetery al Bitburg. For many 
Germans, Mengele, a top physician at the 
Auschwitz-Birkenau concentration camp 
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in Poland, embodies a dark past they are 
hoping at last to exorcise and bury. By the 
same token, the Mengele hunters and the 
survivors of the Holocaust, in which some 
10 million people were killed, have mixed 
feelings about the possibility that Mengele 
has been finally laid to rest. That pros- 
pect, says Rabbi Marvin Hier, dean of the 
Simon Wiesenthal Center in Los Angeles, 
brings “a sad sense of relief.” If Mengele is 
gone, he will never be brought to justice; 
| his crimes will be buried like his victims. 

No matter how far the current investi- 
gation goes, moreover, the almost seam- 
less skein of evidence collected so far has 
been greeted with skepticism. For years, 
Mengele had displayed an un- 
canny adeptness for eluding his 
pursuers. Suddenly, not long af- 
ter the search intensified once 
again earlier this year, the body 
was found and tidy explana- 
tions appeared. “The whole 
matter looks like a play with a 
perfect scripty” said Simon Wie- 
senthal, who has tracked down 
more than 1,100 Nazis in a 38- 
year campaign. “Mengele lives 
and breathes,” said Menachem 
Rusek, director of Israel’s po- 
lice unit investigating Nazi 
crimes, before flying to Sdo 
Paulo last week. “He and his 
relatives have already managed 
to play every sophisticated 
trick in the book to conceal his 
identity.” 

The doubters initially fo- 
cused their attention on the cir- 
cumstances under which the 
latest trail opened up on May 
31. Following a tip from an un- 
identified informant, West Ger- 
man police raided the house in 
Ginzburg, West Germany, of 
Hans Sedlmeier, a former em- 
ployee of the Mengele family 
firm who was said to have been 
in touch with Josef in South 
America. Inside, the agents dis- 





Bosserts as well as in Sedimeier’s. Why 
had the Mengele family not announced 
Josefs death six years ago, and so freed it- 
self of all the negative publicity thrown up 
by the case? What about the many sight- 
ings over the years of Mengele in Para- 
guay, even as recently as last summer? 
And why had the Bosserts taken up with 
an infamous mass murderer in the first 
place? “If the Bossert account is true,” 
said West German Mengele Researcher 
Otmar Katz, “then it contradicts all 
the information about Mengele for the 
past 20 years.” 

As the forensic examination got un- 
der way last week, the medical investiga- 





...and West German Investigator Klein in his Frankfurt office 





covered photographs and let- 
ters from Brazil that pointed to 
an elderly Austrian couple, Wolfram and 
Liselotte Bossert, who lived near Sado Pau- 
lo. Searching their home, Brazilian police 
discovered other documents apparently 
belonging to Mengele. The Bosserts said 
that they had first been introduced to 
Mengele in 1970 by an Austrian, Wolf- 
gang Gerhard; that the doctor of Ausch- 
witz eventually took the name and identi- 
ty papers of Gerhard; and that after 
Mengele drowned at the beach resort 
of Bertioga in 1979, they buried him 
at Embu, 20 miles south of Sado Paulo. 
Afler the body was exhumed, Superinten- 
dent Tuma declared that his men had al- 
most certainly located the world’s most 
wanted man. 

Yet the Bossert story raised almost as 
many questions as it answered. “Why 
would anyone keep such incriminating 
letters or identity papers?” asked French 
Nazi Hunter Serge Klarsfeld, referring to 
the documents found in the home of the 
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The tidy explanations raised as many questions as they answered. 


tors worked in strict secrecy. Outside the 
third-floor multiroom lab at the Instituto 
Medico Legal, armed military policemen 
stood guard around the clock. Within 
days, the original five-man team of exam- 
iners had grown to seven; early on, they 
discovered signs of an injury in the pelvic 
area that might correspond to a broken 
hip Mengele reportedly suffered in a war- 
time accident (though Rolf Mengele said 
he knew of no such injury). After prelimi- 
nary tests on the 208 bones before him, 
Coordinator Wilmes Roberto Teixeira re- 
ported that he had found nothing to sug- 
gest that the body was not Mengele’s. 
Initially, the Brazilians’ handling of 
the remains had been attended by some 
controversy. The circus atmosphere in 
which the corpse had been exhumed, with 
TV cameras broadcasting live from grave- 
side and remains passed casually out for 
public inspection, prompted foreign ob- 
servers to charge Brazilian officials with 








negligence. Fears mounted when the ex- 
perts in Sado Paulo initially declined assis- 
tance from abroad. Last week, however, 
the Wiesenthal Center supplied the Brazil- 
ians with the dossier it had assembled on 
Mengele and prevailed on them to allow 
three U.S. experts to observe the forensic 
process. “I understand that it is Brazil’s 
national pride that is in question,” said 
Rabbi Hier, “so it is difficult for them to 
say that American experts are going to be 
the ones at the table. But that is exactly 
what is going to happen.” West Germany 
also sent over three forensic specialists to 
watch the proceedings. 

In the doctor’s homeland, meanwhile, 
where Federal Prosecutor Hans 
) = Eberhard Klein had nearly de- 
/ > spaired of ever getting coopera- 
tion from the close-mouthed 
; Mengele family, Rolf Mengele’s 
unexpected statement about his 
father’s fate stirred worldwide 
interest. It also revealed the ec- 
centric ways of the secrecy-lov- 
ing clan. As reporters gathered 
outside the office of Munich Ar- 
chitect Jens Hackenjos, young 
Mengele’s stepbrother, Hack- 
enjos sent his wife Sabine, ac- 
companied by Herbert Bauer- 
meister, a free-lance journalist, 
to inform newspeople that her 
husband had already handed 
over Rolf's statement to Ger- 
man wire-service agencies. At 
his own apartment Hackenjos 
opened his door just a crack, 
checked identifications, prohib- 
ited photographs and demand- 
ed that the handful of jour- 
nalists he admitted give him 
receipts for copies of the 
statement. 

For all that, Rolf’s declara- 
tion was hardly momentous. In 
legalistic language, the son of 
the doctor announced, “I have 
no doubt that the corpse ex- 
humed at the cemetery in 
Embu is the remains of my fa- 
ther. I am sure that the forensic 
tests will confirm this shortly ... I have 
remained silent until now out of consider- 
ation for the people who were in contact 
with my father for the last 30 years.” 

Two days later, the Mengeles di- 
vulged a few more details. Dieter, the 
nephew of the Auschwitz doctor and one 
of the partners in the Mengele company, 
explained that the family had kept silent 
on the case for so many years in order to 
protect Josef’s friends. The same day, 
Rolf handed over, free of charge, photo- 
graphic and written material on Mengele, 
after his escape from Germany, to the 
weekly magazine Bunte Illustrierte. The 
magazine's current issue carries the first 
installment of an article in which Rolf ex- 
plains that while he had ideological dif- 
ferences with his father, he sympathized 
with his plight. 

To some degree, the revelations in 
West Germany complemented the stories 
provided by new witnesses in Brazil. In 
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her attractive white house in the affluent 
hillside community of Petropolis Park, 
outside Sado Paulo, a nervous Gitta Stam- 
mer, who had earlier come forward to 
support and supplement the Bossert ac- 
count, told her story to TIME’s Jacqueline 
Reditt. Her face pale and worried, her 
hands trembling, the slight, 65-year-old 
Hungarian-born woman described how 
she and her family had kept a longtime 
lodger’s secret for 22 anxious years. 

In 1961, she said, she and her engi- 
neer husband Geza were living on a coffee 
and fruit farm in Nova Europa, 175 miles 
north of Sdo Paulo, when they were intro- 
duced at a social function to Wolfgang 
Gerhard. Gerhard, an Austrian living in 
Brazil, asked the Stammers if they could 
take in a Swiss friend of his named Peter 
Hochbichlet. The friend, Gerhard said, 
would be able to help out around the farm. 
Agreeing to put up Peter, or “Pedro,” ina 
separate house on their property, the fam- 
ily found him to be as good as Gerhard’s 


word: the man paid the Stammers a nomi- 
nal rent and “mended fences, vaccinated 


| cows, picked fruit.” 


When, later that year, the Stammers 
moved toa farm in Serra Negra, 100 miles 
north of Sado Paulo, their lodger went 
along, taking a room in their new home. 
One day, about two years after Pedro 
joined the household, a visitor left a news- 


| paper in the house that featured a picture 


40 


of Dr. Josef Mengele as he looked at 
Auschwitz. Despite the 20-year interval, 
said Stammer, she recognized in the pic- 
ture the gap between Pedro’s top front 
teeth, and the bent head with which he 
gave his one-sided smile. Later that day, 
she said, she showed her lodger the photo. 
He turned white. That evening he admit- 
ted that he was indeed Mengele. 

At that point, the Stammers asked 
Gerhard to find another home for his 
friend. He promised to do so, but nothing 
happened. Weeks turned into months, 
months into years. Pedro stayed. Why did 


the Stammers not report their guest to the 
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police? Because, said Gitta, Gerhard told 

them their lives would be in danger if they 
talked. Even after Gerhard had left Bra- 
zil, and died in Austria in 1978, said Stam- 
mer, she feared retribution from his 
“friends” if ever she went to the authori- 
ties. Throughout, Pedro never once 
threatened her family; he even went so far 
as to chide Gerhard for his show of force. 
“He didn’t get angry or violent,” Stammer | 
recalled. “He didn’t seem like a fanatic 
Nazi. I think he was a cold scientist.” Still, 
the Stammers did find that their guest was 
imperious with servants, and he often 
urged the couple to be stricter with their 


two sons. 





On the subject of his past, the Stam- 
mers’ lodger was reticent. “He always de- 
nied that he had committed any crimes,” 
Stammer said. He did, however, tell her 
once that the Germans had wanted to 
eliminate the Jews because they were like 
a disease on the national body politic. 
Pedro had the rough, callused hands 
of a seasoned laborer, Stammer remem- 
bered, but he was also a person of some re- 
finement. He enjoyed having her play the 
piano for him, and he liked reading books 
on history and philosophy, metaphysics 
and chemistry. Among his favorites was 
The Decline of the West, written by Os- | 
wald Spengler. For the most part, Stam- | 
mer reported, her guest remained quiet. 
“Sometimes,” she recalled, “he went 
out of the house for six, seven hours at 





Rolf’s family in photo found at Bossert home 








At last the Mengele clan broke its silence. 
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a time. I think he just went walking.” 
The Stammers finally separated | 
themselves from their increasingly un- 
wanted guest in 1974. Moving to a small 
house in Santana, on the outskirts of Sao 
Paulo, they left Pedro in their former 
home in nearby Caieiras. After they sold 
the Caieiras property in 1975, they bought 
a home in the suburb of Eldorado Paulista 
and permitted the old man to stay there. 
By then he had grown close to the Bos- 
serts, whom he had met through Gerhard 
in 1970. In Pedro’s final years, said Stam- 
mer, she saw him only rarely, including 
one chance encounter with his son Rolf. 
“I don’t feel I was really guilty,” said 
Stammer. “I feel I was a donkey.” 

As others who claimed to have known 
Pedro talked to the police and to the press, 
a vivid picture began to emerge of the 
strange, solitary life of the man who may 
have been Mengele. Ernesto Glawe, an 
Argentine-born engineer with a German 
father, described in a deposition how he 
had been drawn into the expatriate circles 
of Gerhard and the Bosserts. Only one 
year after that initial meeting, said 
Glawe, Gerhard asked him if he would 
help an old Austrian friend. Somewhat 
taken aback at this request, Glawe even- 
acquiesced and began paying 
monthly visits to the aging Pedro, bring- 
ing him biscuits and chocolate. Surpris- 
ingly, said Glawe, Pedro spoke little about 
his life in Europe, though he said he had 
served as a doctor in the German army 
Glawe at last began to suspect that Pedro 
might be the doctor of Auschwitz when he 
spotted in the old man’s house a copy of a 
Mengele firm brochure. 





he image of the mystery man 

gained further dimension as 

neighbors of the Stammers from 

their days at Serra Negra began to 
speak up. Some remembered how he 
would climb to the top of an eight-foot ob- 
servation tower on the farm and scan the 
horizon through binoculars. Basilio Si- 
lotto, a farm worker, reported that Pedro 
had told him once that Hitler was a great 
man. When a defective person was born, 
the old European confided to Silotto in | 
tones reminiscent of the Auschwitz re- 
searcher, he would soon vanish. 

Those who had run across the man in | 
his final years in Sao Paulo described him 
as lonely; he received visits only occasion- 
ally, from a son whom he introduced as a 
nephew and from a family emissary, ap- 
parently Hans Sedlmeier, the Mengele 
firm clerk. Pedro got no mail, kept no 
telephone and maintained no bank ac- 
counts. He slept with a Mauser pistol by 
his bedside, according to some reports; of- 
ten he had difficulty getting to sleep and 
read or wrote deep into the night. 

In his final years, according to Sao 
Paulo papers, Pedro fell in love with a 
housemaid, Elza Gulpian de Oliveira. But 
as the thin-faced, 34-year-old woman told 
it last week, the old man persistently re- 
fused to marry her, without explaining 
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why. When she married another man in 
1978, Pedro moped and pined. The last 
image of Pedro, from another former 
maid, Ines Mehlich, was his valediction as 
he left on his fatal seaside trip with the 
Bosserts in 1979: “I’m going to the beach 
because my life is ending.” 

All these details emerged, of course, 
from nothing more than personal remi- 
niscences of Pedro. Still, the accounts of 
different witnesses did overlap in many 
details, all portraying an old man passing 
a somewhat joyless life of solitary intro- 
spection. “Given that many of the wit- 
nesses are virtually illiterate peasants,” 
said Superintendent Tuma, “it is extreme- 
ly unlikely they are participants in an 
elaborate international conspiracy.” 

As the dimensions of the drama wid- 
ened in Brazil, a little more light was shed 
upon some of its shadowy supporting 
players. Wolfgang Gerhard, who seemed 
to have been Pedro’s ubiquitous fixer, 
| was, said Austrian Consul-General Otto 
Heller in Séo Paulo, a fanatic Nazi who 
brought out a fascist propaganda sheet 
called Der Reichsbrief (The 
Reich Letter). By the age of 
twelve, Gerhard had become a 
member of the Hitler Youth 
and later boasted of being a 
committed Nazi. Nonetheless, 
in the Austrian town of Graz 
last week, Gerhard’s 26-year- 
old son Adolf firmly rejected 
the stories told of his father by 
the Bosserts and Gitta Stam- 
mer. “It’s easy to put the blame 
on my dead father,” he said. In 
fact, he continued, he himself 
knew nothing of Dr. Mengele, 
and could not “even remember 
a single unmarried man who 
would have visited our parents 
while we were in Brazil.” 
| The Bosserts’ part in their 

alleged protection of the former 
Nazi remained equally mysterious, par- 
ticularly given Wolfram Bossert's vigor- 
ous denial of any Nazi affiliation. After 
raiding the Bossert home, Tuma noted 
that everything to do with the doctor was 
arranged lovingly and with great care. 
Apparently, said Tuma, “the couple had 
veneration for Mengele as a great leader.” 

Elsewhere, tantalizing tidbits trickled 
out to support both sides of the Mengele 
argument. Six days before the exhuma- 
tion at Embu, Alfonz Dierckx, a Belgian 
photographer based in Paraguay, told the 
Paraguayan paper Hoy that Mengele, 
whom he had known in the early 1960s, 
had gone to a German colony in Brazil. 
There, said Dierckx, he had drowned 
some years earlier 

Arguing against at least one aspect of 
the Bossert story, the drowning, was the 
revelation of Marc Berkowitz, who as a 
twelve-year-old in 1944 had been one of 
Mengele’s guinea pigs. and also served the 
doctor as a messenger boy. From his 
home in New City, N.Y., Berkowitz re- 
called that the doctor “had a phobia about 
water. He was afraid of water-carried dis- 
eases.” Mengele told Berkowitz that he 





never swam in rivers or lakes. In Brazil, 
meanwhile, a dentist said that she had 
treated a man just like Mengele two 
months after the alleged drowning. At the 
same time, the coroner in the port city of 
Santos claimed that the dead man he ex- 
amined in 1979 after the drowning at Ber- 
tioga was in his early 50s and could not 
therefore have been Mengele, who would 
have been 67 at the time. 


rom the very beginning, the Mengele 
story has been riddled with irony 
and anomaly. Born in 1911 into the 
affluent family that controlled 
Giinzburg’s main industry, Josef mastered 
his studies with ease and by his mid-20s had 
earned doctor of philosophy and medical 
degrees. After World War II broke out, 
Mengele decided that he could best serve 
Hitler's Reich as an SS doctor. In 1943 he 

| was assigned to Auschwitz-Birkenau. 
Before long, the impeccably well- 
mannered and well-dressed young doctor 
had made his grisly mark. Whenever cat- 
| tle cars filled with detainees rolled into 









Gitta Stammer tells her story 


“Tdon t feel I was really guilty.” 
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the camp, Mengele was there to greet the 
new arrivals. With a nonchalant flick of 
his hand, he consigned some to labor 
duty, some to the gas chambers. Those 
who survived often ended up as human 
guinea pigs in the doctor’s special lab, 
where he performed a variety of ghoulish 
experiments in genetics. 

In the hope of turning brown eyes to 
blue, for example, Mengele injected the 
eyes of children with dyes and poisons. He 
castrated men, forced miscarriages in 
women. He exposed healthy patients to 
yellow fever and X-ray radiation and, 
when he was finished with an experiment, 
had his subjects exterminated. Of particu- 
lar interest to Mengele were twins and 
dwarfs: at a tribunal in Jerusalem last 
February, Auschwitz survivors told of 
how he had had two toddler twins 
stitched together and of how, discovering 
a Rumanian circus family of seven 


dwarfs, he exhibited them naked before | 


an audience of 2,000 cheering SS men. On 
the walls of one of the doctor's labs 
were, remembered one victim, rows upon 
rows of eyes “pinned up like 
butterflies.” 

Yet Mengele maintained 
some method amid his mad- 
ness. A few survivors remember 
him as a man of sobriety and se- 
renity, attending to his research 
with careful scientific disci- 
pline. He was also given to oc- 
casional flourishes of gallantry: 
after transferring a pregnant 
Jewish doctor to Cracow to do 
research for him, Mengele sent 
her flowers upon the birth of 
her son. Yet his sadism could 
cause even his colleagues to 
shudder. According to Miklos 
Nyiszli, a Jewish prisoner-doc- 
tor forced to act as his assistant, 
“in Mengele’s presence, the SS 
themselves trembled.” 

When Soviet troops rolled into Ausch- 
witz in January 1945 and liberated the 
camp’s remaining prisoners, they found 
no trace of the elusive doctor. By the fol- 
lowing year, he is said to have settled in 
Freiburg. Indeed, he seemed to have al- 
ready developed Houdini-esque gifts as an 
escape artist. Last January, former U.S 
Army Private Walter Kempthorne told 
the Wiesenthal Center that in July 1945, 
he ran across a red-faced, sweating Ger- 
man in the custody of U.S. Army soldiers 
at a camp near the German town of Trier 
Why, Kempthorne asked, was the man 
being put through such strenuous exer- 
tions? “We're getting him in shape to be 
hung,” replied one of the guards. “This 
here is Mengele, the bastard that steril- 
ized 3,000 women in Auschwitz.” 

Somehow Mengele managed to slither 
out of the noose. Even more astonishing, 
he also apparently slipped out of the 
hands of U.S. Army counterintelligence 
agents two years later. Last November 
the Wiesenthal Center obtained from the 
U.S. Army a previously confidential re- 
port revealing that Mengele had been 
briefly in the custody of U.S. operatives in 
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von Breitenbach.” He also 
passed himself off as “Gre- 
gorio Gregori,” “José Al- 
varez Aspiazu” and “Pedro 
Caballero.” 

Over the years, his ac- 
tivities began to form a 
patchwork quilt of legend 
and rumor. He was report- 
ed to have masterminded a 
heroin-trafficking ring in 
Paraguay; he was said to 
have been Stroessner’s per- ji 
sonal physician, as well as 
the dictator's special advis- 
er in a genocidal campaign against Para- 
guay’s Aché Indians. Like some dark 
spirit, he seemed to be everywhere at 
once, often hidden behind sunglasses; he 
was sighted in Bolivia, Uruguay and 
Chile, and in the jungles of Argentina, 
Brazil and Paraguay. 


a 





he U.S. Justice Department fol- 

lowed up one report that placed 

the doctor on a hacienda in Texas, 

another that had him arriving on 
a Miami-bound plane. He was said to 
have taken vacations in Egypt, Italy and 
Greece, and by one account, to have spent 
time in Mount Kisco, N.Y. Often he was 
said to be living in a heavily fortified villa 
in the Paraguayan hinterland, complete 
with a Mercedes-Benz 280SL and four 
armed guards. According to Simon Wie- 
senthal, the doctor was most recently 
spotted last summer in a Mennonite vil- 
| lage in Paraguay called Valendam. One 
year earlier, in fact, Wiesenthal had ob- 
served that the 10,000 members of that 
close-knit community would provide the 
perfect cover for the fugitive. “To the peo- 
ple living there,” said Wiesenthal, “he is a 
refugee, and they are not in a hurry to de- 
liver him to the police. The Mennonites 
believe in justice after death.” 

Among all the rumors, inevitably, 
there were some that insisted that 
the Angel of Death had all along 
been dead. In 1948 Telford Taylor, 
| who had served as the chief US. 
prosecutor at the Nuremberg war 
| crimes trials, announced that “Dr. 
Mengele is dead as of October 
1946.” In 1970, according to another 
story, Mengele was buried in Asun- 
cién under the name Flores. Three 
years later, Brazilian newspapers re- 
ported that the doctor had been 
killed by Israeli agents in a hideout 
along the Brazil-Paraguay border. 
“This is the fourth reported inci- 
dence of Mengele’s death,” was the 
verdict last week of John Loftus, 35, 
a Nazi hunter who used to work for 
the Justice Department's office of 
special investigations. “That's a lot 
of funerals for one guy.” 

Whatever the details of Men- 
gele’s life on the run, much of the 
time he has clearly been hiding in 
the clannish fold of South America’s 
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Mengele circa 1938, circa 1960 and, it is claimed, in his final years 


Brazil is home to more than 3.6 million 
ethnic Germans; in many areas, the Ger- 
man language is still more prevalent than 
Portuguese, and towns bear names such 
as Blumenau, Frederico Westphalen and 
Novo Hamburgo. Near the Chilean city 
of Parral, 300 Germans have set up a 
closed community called Colonia Digni- 
dad. Protected by a high fence, the colony 
observes its own laws and has been re- 
ported to shelter at least two former rank- 
ing Nazis. 

Altogether, by Wiesenthal’s estimate, 
some 5,000 former Nazis found refuge in 
South America after the war. Protected 
and organized by a loosely knit network 
known as Kameradenwerk (Comrades’ 
Enterprise), some of them have been liv- 
ing under their own names, and in consid- 
erable prosperity. Roughly 300 reportedly 
went to Paraguay. Eichmann and others 
lived in Argentina. Klaus Barbie, the 
“Butcher of Lyon,” made his home in Bo- 
livia before he was extradited to France in 
1983. Two major catches of former Nazi 
bigwigs occurred in Brazil. In 1967 Sado 
Paulo police seized Franz Stangl, who was 
allegedly responsible for the deaths of 
some 400,000 victims at the Treblinka 
and Sobibor concentration camps. Stangl 
had been living under his own name, and 
was working at a local Volkswagen plant 





Photo said to show Mengele with Rolf, right 
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when he was arrested. 
Eleven years later, Stangl’s 
assistant, Gustav Franz 
Wagner, accused of in- 
volvement in the killing of 
more than 250,000 at Treb- 
linka and Sobibor, was dis- 
covered following a police 
raid on a party of former 
Nazis celebrating Hitler's 
birthday. The Brazilian 
Supreme Court refused, in 
turn, bids by West Germa- 
ny, Poland, Austria and Is- 
rael to extradite him. Wag- 
ner, the “Human Beast,” was a free man 
when he committed suicide in 1980. 

That background supported the in- 
stinct of more and more observers last 
week that Mengele might have found ref- 
uge in Brazil between 1961 and 1979. 
Even some of the most skeptical of Nazi 
hunters were beginning to entertain the 
possibility that the exhumed body might 
be Mengele’s. Wiesenthal, who had ini- 
tially said there was a 99% chance that 
the affair was a hoax, had lowered his es- 
timate to 40%. “The testimony of witness- 
es,” said the confident Tuma, “gives cer- 
tainty to the fact that we are dealing with 
the body of Josef Mengele.” 

Perhaps so, but many problems still 
remained. West German investigators 
were careful to note that the identification 
of the body and the matching of docu- 
ments were not necessarily related to each 
other—or to the elusive doctor, The body 
might be Mengele’s, but that would not 
prove that he had died six years ago or in 
Brazil. The letters might be his, but that 
did not prove that Pedro was Mengele, or 
that the Auschwitz doctor had ever lived 
among the Bosserts and the Stammers. 

Even if the Mengele puzzle is solved, 
other questions will surely arise. Were 
there more Nazi guardian angels like 
Gerhard? Might other expatriates in 
South America be sheltering Nazi 
fugitives? And was the Nazi net- 
work even more extensive than has 
generally been supposed? 

Few were ready to close the lid 
on the case of the Angel of Death 
forever. “When you imagine how 
Mengele himself would organize his 
own death,” suggested West Ger- 
man Mengele-Hunter Katz, “this is 
the way he would do it. I can imag- 
ine him, a lone wolf sitting in his 
den and laughing at how the whole 
world believes it.” However fanci- 
ful, the point was well taken. Even a 
positive identification of the Embu 
bones and a categorical verification | 
of Mengele’s presence in Brazil 
would not resolve all the uncertain- 
ties. Nor would the laying to rest of 
the body bury memories of the 
deaths Mengele had caused or the 
evil he embodied. —By Pico lyer. Re- 
ported by William McWhirter/Génzburg 
and Gavin Scott/Sdo Paulo, with other 
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Images of a lonely, joyless life. 
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SOVIET UNION 


Sore Knuckles 
Harsh words from Gorbachev 


s oviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev was 
in a no-nonsense mood last week as 
he addressed an audience of his country’s 
top political, industrial and scientific 
leaders at Communist Party headquarters 
a few blocks from the Kremlin. The Gen- 
eral Secretary continued the haranguing 
of the slipshod Soviet economy that he has 
made his theme since he took office last 
March. This time, though, Gor- 
bachev went a good deal fur- 
ther. As ‘aging apparatchiks, 
most of them the appointees of 
the late Leonid Brezhnev, shift- 
ed uncomfortably in their seats, 
he singled out members of the 
Soviet bureaucracy by name to 
deliver a remarkable tongue 
lashing. 

Gorbachev declared that 
the time had come to “literally 
rap inefficient executives on the 
knuckles.” One of the first to 
feel the pain was Victor Fyodorov, 73, 
Petrochemical Industry Minister for the 
past two decades, who was taken to task 
for a “careless attitude.” The General Sec- 
retary noted sarcastically that Fyodorov 
had promised “that he would rectify his 
shortcomings. But evidently he does not 
keep his promises.” The party Central 
Committee, Gorbachev declared, “has 
given instructions that the matter should 
be thoroughly investigated.” Few doubted 
that the veteran bureaucrat was being in- 
vited to consider clearing out his ministe- 
rial desk. 

Singled out for equally harsh criticism 
were Iron-and-Steel Industry Minister 
Ivan Kazanets, 67, in office for 20 years; 
Agricultural Machine-Building Minister 
Konstantin Belyak, 69, twelve years on 
the job; and Building-Materials Industry 
Minister Alexei Yashin, 66, appointed 
only six years ago. Gorbachev attacked 
all of them for failing to meet production 
quotas (in Kazanets’ case, for the past 15 
years) while raising their departments’ 
budgets. Said Gorbachev: “I think we are 
not fellow travelers of those executives 
who hope to draw the country again into 
vast, unjustified spending.” 

The televised speech was one of the 
most dramatic demonstrations yet of Gor- 
bachev’s determination to spur the econo- 
my by using tactics advocated by his 
mentor, the late Yuri Andropov. West- 
ern analysts believe that the tough 
talk may signal a new phase in Gorba- 
chev’s ascendancy. Two months after he 
named three of his own men to the rul- 
ing Politburo, Western diplomats argue, 
Gorbachev is now increasing the pressure 
on some of the remaining gerontocrats in 
that body to retire. Most prominent 
among them may be Premier Nikolai 
Tikhonov, 80, who oversees all the min- 
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Ogarkov and his booklet 


isters excoriated by Gorbachev. 

Kremlinologists noted the 
absence at last week’s criticism 
session of Politburo Member 
Grigory Romanov, 62, once 
considered by some Western an- 
alysts as a contender for the party leader- 
ship. It was the second time recently that 
Romanov had failed to appear for a major 
Gorbachev speech. The abrasive former 
Leningrad party chiefis officially said to be 
on vacation; most Kremlin analysts con- 
sider that explanation highly unlikely. 

As interesting as Romanov’s disap- 
pearance was the sudden “reappearance” 
in print of the former Chief of the Soviet 
General Staff, Marshal Nikolai Ogarkov, 
67. Ogarkov had not been heard from 
since September 1984, when he was 
abruptly transferred from his top job in 
Moscow to the U.S.S.R.’s western military 
headquarters in Minsk. There was wide- 
spread speculation that Ogarkov had 
clashed with the Kremlin’s leadership 
over military policy. Last week History 
Teaches Vigilance, a 96-page booklet 
written by Ogarkov on Soviet defense 
strategy, was published by the Defense 
Ministry. Its publication, a foreign diplo- 
mat in Moscow theorized, means that 
Ogarkov “is not in complete disgrace.” 

If toughness and a certain level of so- 
phistication are intended to be the hall- 
marks of the Gorbachev era, there was an 
extraordinary reminder in Soviet cinemas 
last week of the man who inspired those 
qualities: Andropov. In a respectful 75- 
min. film, Andropov's wife Tatyana (not 
even seen in public until Andropov’s fu- 
neral) reads love poems written by her 
husband; his son Igor praises his father’s 
judgment and understanding of human 
nature. Andropov’s 15 years as head of 
the KGB are given scant attention. If 
there was a deeper message in the 
week's events, it was that Comrade 
Mikhail’s tough bureaucratic stance 
surely had the iconic blessing of Comrade 
Yuri. — By George Russell. 
Reported by James O. Jackson/Moscow 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
Deadly Raid 


An angry U.S. reaction 


arly one morning late last week a 

band of South African army com- 
mandos moved furtively through the 
streets of Gaborone, Botswana’s capital, 
five miles from the South African 
border. Spreading out in small groups 
through the city of 60,000, they struck 
at nine homes and an office, ripping 
through doors and windows with 
automatic-rifle fire and hand grenades. 
Their targets: members of the African 
National Congress, the main guerrilla 
organization opposed to South Africa’s 
policy of apartheid. According to the 
attack left 
13 ANC guerrillas dead. At least two 
other people also died, according to au- 
thorities in Botswana, including a six- 
year-old girl and a Dutch social worker. 

The attack came less than a month 
after nine South African commandos 
were ambushed, and one captured, dur- 
ing a clandestine foray into Angola. It 
showed South Africa’s determination to 
continue hitting foreign ANC bases, even 
in nominally friendly countries like Bo- 
tswana, in defiance of international 
opinion. Already angered by the Angola 
raid, Washington reacted to the Botswa- 
na adventure by calling U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Herman Nickel home for “consulta- 
tions,’ a gesture intended to show 
extreme displeasure. State Department 
Spokesman Bernard Kalb declared that 
the two incidents raised “the most seri- 
ous questions” about South Africa’s re- 
cent actions, The U.S. response, the an- 
griest since Ronald Reagan became 
President, could be a sign that the Ad- 
ministration is responding to domestic 
pressure to take a tougher stand on 
South Africa. Both the House and the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
have called for economic sanctions 
against the country. 

General Constand Viljoen, head of 
the South African Defense Force, ac- 
cused the ANC of carrying out dozens of 
terrorist acts in South Africa from bases 
in Botswana. He said the organization 
was planning an assassination campaign 








“Pik” Botha: warnings, then action 
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against government officials and black 
and mixed-race moderates. The South 
African raid resembled a 1982 attack on 
ANC bases in Lesotho and later opera- 
tions against guerrillas in Mozambique. 
South African officials contend that the 
guerrillas regrouped in Botswana and 
Angola after being driven from Mozam- 
bique, Swaziland and Lesotho. Foreign 
Minister Roelof (“Pik”) Botha said that 
South Africa had warned Botswana re- 
peatedly about harboring terrorists. “We 
will not allow ourselves to be attacked 
with impunity,” he declared. 

Botswana rejected South African 
claims that the dead were ANC guerrillas, 
referring to them instead as “South Afri- 
can refugees.” It has accused South Afri- 
| ca of trying to bring pressure on Botswa- 
na to sign a formal nonaggression treaty 
similar to the ones it now has with Swazi- 
land and Mozambique. Last week’s raid 
also appeared to be designed to cause 
maximum embarrassment to the ANC 
just before the organization’s planned 
weekend “summit” meeting at an undis- 
closed location in southern Africa, 
where the rebels were expected to plan 
their future campaign against the South 
African government. 

In Pretoria, meanwhile, a high-court 
judge issued the conclusions of a govern- 
ment-ordered inquiry into the country’s 
bloodiest confrontation in 25 years. Last 
March South African police opened fire 
on a highway procession of 4,000 blacks, 
killing 20. In a report to South Africa’s 
Parliament, Justice Donald Kannemeyer 
accused the police of having fabricated 
portions of their account of the shooting 
outside the town of Uitenhage, near Port 
Elizabeth. 

Contrary to police claims, said the 
judge, the blacks had not assaulted the 
police with stones and gasoline bombs, 
nor were they “a mob armed to attack” 
Uitenhage. Instead, they were mourners 
on their way to the funerals of several 
blacks killed in earlier clashes with au- 
thorities. Kannemeyer condemned police 
for taunting the procession and for carry- 
ing only rifles and shotguns, instead of us- 
ing tear gas, rubber bullets and birdshot. 
The report, however, exonerated Minis- 
ter of Law and Order Louis Le Grange, 
saying he had given Parliament a mis- 
leading account of the shootings only be- 
cause police had provided him with false 
information. % 




















Awitness’s revelation: “The order to kill the Pope came from the Soviet embassy in Sofia” 


ITALY 


Agca’s Ever More Tangled Web 
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Contradictions and errors cloud the Turk’s tantalizing testimon y 


or two weeks, Mehmet Ali Agca had 

threatened to turn Italy’s “trial of the 
century” into a three-ring circus. He re- 
peatedly insisted that he was Jesus Christ. 
He refused to elaborate on his claim that 
there was an international plot to kill 
Pope John Paul IT in 1981, declaring that 
further testimony would endanger his life. 
But last week Agca was suddenly all busi- 
ness. “I have decided to continue,” the 
27-year-old Turk briskly informed the 
Rome court where he and seven other de- 
fendants are standing trial, four of them 
in absentia, on charges related to the al- 
leged conspiracy. Then, without prompt- 
ing, Agca leveled his most startling 
allegation to date: “The order to kill the 
Pope came from the Soviet embassy in 
Sofia,” he said slowly. “The first secretary 
of the Soviet embassy in Sofia paid 3 mil- 
lion marks.” 

It was the first statement by Agca di- 
rectly linking the Soviet Union to the 
shooting in St. Peter's Square on May 13, 
1981. When Presiding Judge Severino 
Santiapichi expressed doubts about the 
statement, Agca dismissed the challenge 
with an offer. “I ask the court to show me 
the photos of all the personnel of the Sovi- 
et embassy at Sofia,” he said. “I will 
surely recognize him.” He went on to de- 
scribe the alleged Soviet conspirator as 
being 5 ft. 11 in. tall, with a “long and full 
face,” glasses, blond hair and a “sporting 
appearance.” 

In subsequent testimony, Agca con- 
tinued his revelations. He said that the So- 
viet Union had commissioned Turkish 
terrorists to blow up Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty, the U.S.-financed ra- 
dio stations in Munich. When he was 
shown photographs of St. Peter's Square 
taken moments before he shot the Pope, 
Agca identified Bulgarian Defendant 
Sergei Antonov. It was the first time he 





the square at the time of the shooting. 
Agca also accused Propaganda Due, a se- 
cret Italian Masonic lodge, of the 1983 
kidnaping of the 15-year-old daughter of 
a Vatican employee in hopes of winning 
Agca’s freedom through a prisoner ex- 
change. He insisted that the girl was still 
alive. 


he charges were tantalizing, but 

Agca’s claims, as in earlier testimony, 
were tainted by reversals and errors. He 
said that the mysterious Soviet diplomat 
who purportedly put up the more than $1 
million to kill the Pope went by the name 
of “Milenkov or Malenkov.” During pre- 
trial testimony, however, Agca had iden- 
tified one “Malenkov” as a Bulgarian spy 
who had introduced him to a Soviet at- 
taché in Tehran in 1980. More baffling 
still, in January 1984 Agca said he had in- 
vented both Malenkov and the Soviet offi- 
cial. Last week Agea described the bomb- 
ing of the radio stations as having taken 
place in late 1980; the stations were actu- | 
ally attacked in February 1981. The dra- 
matic identification of Antonov lost much 
of its effect when Agca admitted 20 min- 
utes later, “It is possible I am mistaken.” 
He also seemed to mock his own charges 
against the Masonic lodge when he insist- 
ed that the organization “knew with cer- 
tainty that I am Jesus Christ.” Judge San- 
liapichi interrupted, “Let us leave aside 
your divine powers.” 

The constant reversals continued to 
cast doubt on Agca’s credibility. “Agca 
never tells the same story twice,”’ Giu- 
seppe Consolo, Antonov’s attorney, com- 
plained last week. Even Judge Santiapi- 
chi seemed tired of Agca’s game of cat 
and mouse. “How do I know which are 
the lies: the old version or the new?” he 
wearily asked the Turk. A bit upset him- 
self, Agca retorted, “I am all alone 








had claimed that the former representa- against everyone else.” —By Jill Smolowe. 
Viljoen: photos and a hit list tive of Bulgaria’s Balkan Airlines was in | Reported by Roberto Suro/Rome 
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World Notes 





Solidarity’s Day in Court 


The star witness in Poland’s latest 
courtroom drama arrived wearing a 
T shirt emblazoned with the logo of Soli- 
darity, the outlawed labor union he 
helped found. Lech Walesa had been 
summoned by the prosecution to testify 
in the trial of three Solidarity supporters, 
Bogdan Lis, Wladyslaw Frasyniuk and 
Adam Michnik, charged with trying to 
organize strikes to protest food-price in- 
creases. Walesa’s testimony was as defi- 
ant as his dress. “Three innocent people 
are in the dock,” he told the court. 

The Polish government granted am- 
nesty to more than 600 political prisoners last year. Since then, 
however, according to dissidents, it has arrested about 100 activ- 
ists. Last week’s trial was another sign that the truce is over. The 
court prohibited the defendants from meeting privately with their 
lawyers and barred Western journalists and international observ- 
ers from the proceedings. The trial, declared Walesa in a letter to 
the Polish parliament, represents “an escalation of lawlessness.” 
After eleven days of court sessions, the three dissidents were 
found guilty and given prison terms ranging from 24 to 3% 
years. The US. reacted angrily, saying it might impose new 
sanctions on Poland. 





Walesa’s day in court 


MIDDLE EAST 
Israel’s Response to Hussein 


Three weeks ago, it was King Hussein of Jordan who was 
grabbing the headlines with a new peace initiative. Last week it 
was the turn of Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres, who, with- 
out making any real change in Jerusalem’s position, offered a 
five-point proposal of his own. Hussein’s formulation had called 
for a series of preliminary discussions leading to a direct meeting 
between Israel and a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation un- 
der international auspices. Peres prefers to start directly with 
talks between the Israelis and the Arabs, with the U.S. as the 
only outside participant. 

The State Department cautiously noted that the Peres pro- 
posal “reaffirms our view.” Backing away from a congressional 
fight, the Administration temporarily deferred its controversial 
plan to sell Jordan advanced weaponry worth as much as $750 
million. Instead, it asked Congress to approve $250 million in 
economic aid for the kingdom, spread over two years. It remains 
unclear whether Congress will approve the request, which repre- 
sents a sixfold increase over present levels. Until now, the Senate 
has shown little interest in awarding more aid to Jordan, main- 
taining that King Hussein has not done enough to advance peace 
in the Middle East. 





Pass the Fruit Juice, lvan 


When West German Social Democratic Leader Willy 
Brandt arrived in Moscow in late May, the reception was, well, 
arid. The former Chancellor's delegation was sobered to discover 
that at banquets, once-free-flowing vodka had been replaced by 
fruit juice and mineral water. Remarked a member of Brandt's 
party: “We should have brought our own vodka.” The dry state 
of affairs is the result of Leader Mikhail Gorbachev's campaign 
against drunkenness. He has raised the drinking age from 18 to 
21 and banned alcohol at official functions. 
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The temperance movement has even reached that most bibu- 
lous of regions, Georgia, where no meal is complete without wine. 
A group of foreign journalists in Tbilisi was recently toasted with 
fruit juice, to the disgust of a local official who declared the ban 
“an insult to the tradition of Georgian hospitality.” The new rules 
appear to be having some effect. With police now on the lookout 
for drunks, plumbers and carpenters seem less ready to insist on 
vodka as payment “under the table,” which is where they often 
ended up by midday. “Now they're sober all day,” says one Musco- 
vite. “But after lunch, they get terribly cranky.” 





THE PHILIPPINES 
A Matter of Self-Incrimination 


Was General Fabian Ver, armed forces Chief of Staff and 
cousin of Philippines President Ferdinand Marcos, involved in a 
conspiracy to kill exiled Opposition Leader Benigno Aquino? 
For the past six months, state prosecutors in Manila have tried to 
prove that charge as part of their case against 26 men who are 
accused in connection with the assassination of Aquino on Aug. 
21, 1983, as he descended from a China Airlines plane at Manila 
International Airport. Last week the prosecutors ran into a formi- 
dable obstacle: in a five-page ruling, the three justices conducting 
the trial threw out the major evidence against Ver and seven of 
his military colleagues. Most of that evidence was based on the 
defendants’ testimony in April 1984 before a civilian fact-finding 
panel known as the Agrava board. 

The testimony, the justices ruled, vi- 
olated the defendants’ constitutional 
protections against self-incrimination. If 
allowed to stand, the decision would 
deal a fatal blow to the prosecution. To 
many it was seen as leading to Ver’s ac- 
quittal. Ver’s lawyer, Antonio Coronel, 
said that he intends to move for dismiss- 
al of the charges, declaring that “you 
don’t defend yourself against nothing.” 
A possible appeal by the prosecution is 
under study. 
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A Day of “Blood and Mourning” 


It was planned as a day of celebration, with West European | 
dignitaries, including seven Prime Ministers, present to witness 
the signing ceremonies for Spain's entry into the European Com- 
munity. But before the festivities began, the day was marred by 
Basque terrorist attacks that left four dead and eight injured. The 
violence was believed to be an attempt by the terrorist group ETA 
to publicize its goal of independence for the semiautonomous 
Basque region. In a wave of assaults over the past six weeks, ETA 
has murdered 14 people and wounded 24. 

On the day of the signing, terrorists struck first in Madrid, 
killing an army colonel and his driver. Less than two hours later, 
an attendant in a garage below a Ma- 
drid department store spotted the ter- 
rorists’ white Renault with a suspi- 
cious package inside. Police evacuated 
8,000 people, but before the bomb 
could be defused, it exploded, killing a 
policeman. Later in the day, an ETA 
gunman fatally shot a naval petty offi- 
cer in the Basque city of Bilbao. De- 
clared Prime Minister Felipe Gon- 
zalez: “Some people are determined to 
stain a day of festivities with blood 
and mourning.” 
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A Daring New Flying Machine 


Amid industry turbulence, TWA and Texas Air form the No. 2 U.S. airline 


efore the drama of hijacked Flight 

847 began to unfold last Friday, 

executives of Trans World Air- 
lines were preoccupied by an equally riv- 
eting, corporate development: the birth of 
a huge new airline company. TWA, 
which has struggled for the past month to 
escape Corporate Raider Carl Icahn, 
agreed to be acquired by Texas Air Corp., 
which already owns Continental and 
New York Air. The merger will create the 
second largest US. airline, after United. 

TWA’s takeover was the latest sign of 

the turbulence that continues to roil the 
airline industry. The fare wars set loose by 
deregulation in 1978 have created 
an environment in which only the 
fittest seem able to stay healthy. The 
turmoil has produced deep financial 
woes for some carriers and rampant 
confusion for travelers, who can 
| barely keep up with changing prices 
and the innumerable restrictions 
that apply. Among the latest other 
developments: 
> United pilots agreed to return to 
work last week after a bitter month- 
long walkout that cut the airline’s 
schedule to just 14% of its normal 
1,550 flights a day. 
| >» In April the perennially strug- 
gling Pan Am, weakened by years of 
losses and a strike by ground em- 
ployees in March, sold its Pacific 
routes to United for $750 million. 
> An ailing Frontier Airlines decid- 
ed in May to sell 25 jets, about half 


$2 








its fleet, in order to raise $265 million. | his TWA shares to Texas Air, will proba- 


> Major carriers have been forced into a 
war of so-called Ultimate Super Saver 
fares, which slash prices on some routes as 
much as 70%. 

To win TWA (1984 sales: $3.7 bil- 
lion), Houston-based Texas Air offered 
about $925 million for the company, 
which includes $23 in cash and securities 
for each TWA common share. The in- 
vestment firm Drexel Burnham Lambert 


| will help Texas Air raise the money by 


underwriting “junk bonds,” a popular 
takeover tool. Icahn, who stands to make 


| a profit of about $50 million when he sells 





Lorenzo represents the hard-nosed new breed of manager 





At bankrupt Continental, he slashed wages by half. 





bly go along with the deal 

The merger will end the indepen- 
dence of an airline that began in 1928 asa 
rail-and-air service whose first route was 
plotted by Charles Lindbergh. Owned 
briefly by General Motors in the 1930s, 
TWA fell into the hands of Howard 
Hughes in 1939. The eccentric tycoon ini- 
ally fostered rapid growth but later near- 
ly wrecked the company with indecisive- 
ness. Hughes sold his stock in 1966 
During the 1970s, TWA ventured heavily 
into the hotel and food-service business, 
which turned out to be far more profitable 
than the airline. Stockholders spun 
off the carrier as a separate compa- 
ny in February 1984 

TWA began a comeback last 
year, earning $29.9 million, its first 
profit in four years. Icahn came 
along with his takeover offer last 
month. He eventually acquired 33% 
of TWA’s stock and was offering $18 
a share for the rest. Despite Icahn’s 
denials, TWA feared that if he won 
control he would dismantle the com- 
pany by selling off some routes, as 
well as landing rights and jets 

Determined to avoid Icahn at 
any cost, TWA President C.E. Mey- 
er launched an all-out defense. He 
solicited other bidders and caught 
the eye of Texas Air Chairman 
Frank Lorenzo. The resulting mar- 
riage between TWA and Texas Air 
could be a happy one. One reason 
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both own valuable foreign routes. Most of 


Continental’s cross the Pacific, while 
| TWA’s map links the U.S. to Europe and 
the Middle East. In the beginning, at 
least, the union will be strictly financial: 
the airlines will maintain separate routes 
and personnel. Travelers will not see 
| much difference. 

Yet the combined company will be a 
powerhouse, commanding a fleet of near- 
ly 300 jets, a payroll of 40,000 and more 
than $5 billion in revenues. While the 
merger requires the approval of federal 
regulators, none voiced any immediate 
objections on antitrust grounds. 

The TWA takeover represents an au- 
dacious coup by Lorenzo, 45, who has 
longed to become an industry leader. Af- 
ter graduating from Harvard Business 
School, his first job was as a TWA finan- 
cial analyst. With a school chum, Robert 

| Carney, Lorenzo took over Texas Inter- 
national in 1972. He liked to boast that he 
had turned the once foundering carrier 
into the “smallest and meanest” airline in 
the world 

Afler staging a bitterly fought take- 
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over of the ailing Continental in 1981, 
Lorenzo took that airline into bankruptcy 


| —— Trans World Airlines Routes 


i Continental and New York Air Routes 











Hughes at a TWA plane's controls in 1947 


to begin a 30-day countdown to a strike 

The rise of tough bosses like Lorenzo 
has led large, established airlines to 
imitate their labor-busting tactics in or- 
der to compete. Lorenzo's takeover of 
TWA was “a living illustration of why we 





three more because pilots could not agree 
with United on back-to-work terms. 
While the company expects to restore full 
service in about two weeks, bad feelings 
between the pilots and United are likely 
to linger. 

Airlines that fail to slash costs during 
the next several years may wind up bank- 
rupt, as Air Florida did last year, or be 
forced into a merger with more aggressive 
partners. One of the most likely candi- 
dates for a takeover, or even demise, is 
Pan Am, which has lost some $770 mil- 
lion since 1981. Though the company 
bought more time for itself by selling its 
Pacific routes to United, it has almost 
nothing left to dispose of without going 
out of business. 

The airlines remain caught in a fever- 
ish scramble to innovate that can bewil- 
der consumers. They juggle their routes 
constantly, adding a city where competi- 
tion is light and dropping ones where an | 
abundance of rivals has slashed profits 
While airfares remain low on popular 
routes, elaborate restrictions apply, in- 
cluding penalties for cancellation. But 
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proceedings in 1983. The move enabled | 
him to dump Continental's costly labor | lots walked out May 17, protesting the 


contracts. He laid off Continental's entire 
staff of 12,000 and offered them their jobs 
back at half the salary. Only one-third re- 
turned. While that earned him a reputa- 
tion as a union basher, Lorenzo’s moves 
| succeeded in reviving Continental. After 
losing $218 million in 1983, the company 
earned $50.3 million last year 
Lorenzo represents the hard-nosed 
new breed of airline manager who can 
flourish in the deregulated industry. He is 
expected to bring his philosophy to TWA, 
a sobering prospect for the airline’s em- 
ployees. Some staffers were printing but- 
tons last week that read, CALL BACK 
ICAHN, while complaining that TWA’s 
board had betrayed the rank and file. 
“The board was all smiles. Of course, they 
should be,” said one TWA insider. “What 
do they have to fear? It’s not their 
backsides Lorenzo is going to kick.” 
TWA is currently negotiating contracts 


The airline has been deadlocked since 
last month in talks with the 7,000 atten- 
dants, who have asked federal mediators 


with its machinists and flight attendants. | 
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were forced to take a strike,” John Zee- 
man, a United executive vice president, 
told the Wall Street Journal. United's pi- 


airline’s plan to lower starting wages for 
new pilots. Although the two sides 
reached an agreement on that issue with- 
in a week, they remained snarled for 





Raider Icahn: rebuffed but $50 million richer 








His target wanted to elude him at any cost 
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cost cutting has also produced benefits for 
consumers in the form of attractively 
priced fares. Eastern, for example, began 
earning extra income in April by carry- 
ing passengers on some of its formerly all- 
freight runs. Result: the Moonlight Spe- 
cial, a no-frills flight from coast to coast 
for just $98. 

Industry experts see some posilive 
signs for airlines. One is the drop in oil 
prices, which has cut the cost of jet fuel by 
20% since 1981, to about 81¢ per gal. An- 
other is the increased business that low 
fares have generated. U:S. carriers report- 
ed a healthy 15% gain in traffic during 
the first quarter of this year vs. the 
same period a year ago. Those increases 
have given at least a temporary respite to 
ailing firms. Republic, after losing $222 
million between 1980 and 1983, posted a 
profit of $29.5 million for 1984 

While a few airlines, notably USAir, 
have been consistently strong, many are 
only beginning to recoup the vast losses 
they endured in the late 1970s and early 
1980s. They will need several seasons of 
robust business to become hale and hearty 
fliers again By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Raji Samghabadi/New York and Gary 
Taylor/Houston 
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“Dog-Eat-Dog Shake-Out” 





T he U.S. computer industry has been a 
source of profound national pride in 
recent years. While other parts of the 
economy have sagged, computer makers 
have maintained the tradition of Ameri- 
can ingenuity and skill. But last week 
even they seemed badly shaken. Buffeted 
by plummeting profits, slow sales and ex- 
cess capacity, the industry resembled a 
sophisticated data processor suddenly 
gone awry. 

The manufacturers’ problems are deep 
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| Computer makers stumble through a glitch-filled week - 
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Since winning a power struggle at Apple, Sculley has embarked on sweeping changes 


| the trade journal Computer Industry Dai- 


industry is in a serious skid. “This is not a 
slowdown,” said Esther Dyson, editor of 


ly. “This is an old-fashioned, dog-eat-dog 
shake-out. Before it’s over, there’s going 
to be a lot of red ink and some casualties. 
It’s not going to be a pretty sight.” The in- 
dustry is still growing, to be sure, but ata 
dramatically reduced rate. It will show an 
estimated 23% gain this year, in contrast | 
to a 56% increase in 1984. 

Still, new firms continue to flock to 
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and astonishingly widespread. At mid- 
week, IBM, the world’s largest computer 
maker and the prototype of a successful 
company, shocked Wall Street by an- 
| nouncing that its earnings for the first nine 
months of this year will be below those for 
the same period in 1984. The news helped 
send the Dow Jones industrial average 
down more than 23 points in two days. 
Shares of IBM stock tumbled 7%. 

Then, at week’s end, Apple Comput- 
er, a pioneer in personal computers, re- 
vealed the extent of its woes. Apple said it 
will lay off 1,200 of its 5,800 employees 
and shutter plants in Texas, California 
and Ireland. The company said it would 
report a loss for the third quarter of 
this year. 

Sandwiched between those develop- 
ments was word that Burroughs and Sper- 
ry, two older computer makers that have 
long lived in IBM’s shadow, were engag- 
ing in merger talks in hopes of competing 
more effectively together than apart. Such 
a combination would create the second 
largest manufacturer of data processing 
| machines in the U.S. 

Analysts viewed all these events as 
proof that the once glamorous computer 





The layoff of 1,200 employees and an unexpected loss have rocked the troubled firm. 








the field. “There are 375 to 400 companies 
manufacturing or marketing personal 
computers,” says Ken Lim, an analyst at 
Dataquest, a consulting firm. “That's 300 
to 350 more than anyone needs.” Though 
sales of personal computers are slumping, 
they remain much healthier than those of 
mainframe machines. 

In today’s computer world, nothing 
sells as well as it used to. Recent dips in 
economic growth have taken the edge off 
companies’ appetites for new large ma- 
chines. Consumers, meanwhile, seem baf- 
fled about just what to do with the person- 
al computers that were being snapped up 
just two years ago. “Customers are con- 
fused,” says John Boyd, sales vice presi- 
dent of AT&T computer systems. “There 
are loo many companies with too many 
products and too many claims.” 

While the slump has left few firms un- 
touched, none seemed more battered last 
week than Apple, the company whose 
founders began by tinkering with a circuit 
board in a California garage and went on 
to live a new version of the American 
dream. Among the problems that now 
plague the manufacturer are the gradual 
aging of its mainstay Apple IT home com- 





| After heated discussions with Jobs, Scul- 
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puter and the recent failure of its Macin- 
tosh model to make much headway in the 
office market. 

The company has also been torn by 
internal dissension. Co-Founder Steve 
Wozniak, 34, left Apple in February fol- 
lowing disagreements concerning the di- 
rection the company was taking. Chair- 
man Steven Jobs, 30, was kicked upstairs 
last month during a power struggle with 
President and Chief Executive John Scul- 
ley, 46, a former PepsiCo executive hired 
in 1983 for his marketing skills. 

Sculley now seems in clear command. 





ley persuaded the board to relegate Ap- 
ple’s co-founder to the murky role of 
“global visionary,” as one analyst put it 
Jobs lost his day-to-day duties, a change 
that some say came none too soon. “Jobs 
is too much out in the ozone,” says Joseph 
Levy, an analyst for International Data 
Apple (1984 sales: $1.5 billion) is often 
characterized as the corporate equivalent 
of a gawky adolescent. Though no longer 
a youthful entrepreneur, it remains in 
many ways immature. “Apple is feeling 





growing pains and is losing its inno- 


cence,” says Ulric Weil, a computer ana- 
lyst who watches the company for the 
Morgan Stanley investment banking firm 

Sculley has launched a sweeping reor- 
ganization as he has consolidated power 
Gone are the two separate divisions that 
produced the firm’s Apple I] and Macin- 
tosh models. They reportedly feuded fre- 


| quently. Apple will now be divided along | 


more traditional manufacturing and mar- 
keting lines. Wozniak applauds the 
change. Says he: “I think the reorganiza- 
tion immensely strength- 
ens the company. There's 
been this feeling at Apple. 
largely spearheaded by 
Steve Jobs, that we're so 
powerful.” 

Last week's layoffs 
were handled with some of 
the same generosity that 
marked Apple’s employee 
relations during its high- 
growth years. Instead of is- 
suing a single terse an- 
nouncement to all workers, 
Apple supervisors individually informed 
many of those who were being let go. The 
computer maker also opened a placement 
center and staffed it with newly hired 
consultants. Free for all résumé writers: 
use of Apple’s Macintosh computers and 
high-quality printers. 

Apple must now rectify some embar- 








rassing past mistakes. Its creation of 
a direct-sales force to snare corpor- 
ate accounts did litthe more than 


alienate the company’s existing dealers. | 
Apple’s attempt to salvage its foundering 
Lisa computer by renaming it the Macin- 
tosh XL proved futile, and the machine 
was abandoned seven weeks ago. The 
original Macintosh, introduced with great 
fanfare last year, may have been too 
dependent on a single software sup- 
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orunaway 


from home. 


The Great Outdoors already has 
a lot going for it. Crystal air, moun- 
tains and lakes, quiet woods. Peace. 

But the one thing Nature 
doesn't provide, Honda does: 
electrical power. 

Run a TV, your stereo, some 
lights, an electric blanket, a hot 
plate, a small refrigerator. Blend 
strawberry drinks at sunset. 

And disturb nothing. Our 


For optimum performance and safety we recommend you read the owner 


EX650 is the quietest portable 
generator you can buy. Powered by 
Honda’s famous 4-stroke engine, 
it starts easy, runs with a purr, lasts 
and lasts and lasts. 

It’s got simultaneous AC/DC 
output to run appliances while you 
charge a battery. And among its 
safety features: Oil Alert” to stop 
the engine automatically should 
the oil level drop. 


s manual before operating you 


Honda's generators, from 600 
to 6500 watts. So you can still get 
away from it all. 

Without getting away from 
all of it. 


Its a Honda 


quipment. (©1985 American Honda Motor Co., Inc 











YOUR SMALL 


COULDN 
BETTER CON 


It’s the Small Business Con- 
nection of AT&T. Where you'll 
find the kind of advanced equip- 
ment that can 
help a small busi- 
ness make it big. 
And the kind of 
equipment that 
can help your 
small business 
maaan Save time, ef- 
impressive we fort and—most 
important of all—money. 

For starters, they’ve got 
telephones. Traditional tele- 
phones and electronic marvels 
like the MERLIN™ Communi- 
cations System. —_ 

The MERLIN 


Get the total 
telephone for 
small business. 





AT&T has an 






BUSINESS 






System is the to- 
tal telephone sys- 
tem for a small 
business. It of- 
fers dozens of 
features like con- 
ference calling, speed dialing, 
and an intercom. Each phone in 
the system can be individually 
programmed with just the 
features you need now—and 
then reprogrammed as those 
needs change. The entire sys- 
tem comes in five different 
sizes, and can be customized 
for absolutely any business 
with one to 70 telephones. 
When you decide to make 
computers part of your com- 
pany, AT&T’s Small Busi- 
ness Connection has com- 
puters today that won't 
be obsolete tomorrow. 


Send stacks of 
tracts in a flash 
with this PAX, 


"T HAVE 
NECTION. 





A 









Because they have the 

future built in. 

AT&T's PC 6300, for 
instance, is a personal 
computer that’s fully co 

patible with the IBM PC. 
And yet, the PC 6300 is twic 
as fast as their mod- 
el, is quieter, has 
more expansion 
slots, higher-re- : 
solution graphics ; 
and takes up less J 
desk-top space. ie 

Then there’s nals? ives yo, 
the brand-new ; 
AT&T UNIX™ PC. It of- 
fers you extraordinary powé 
massive memory (expandat 
to two megabytes) and unr 
valed flexibility for your sm 





a 





. business. What’s more, it’s as 
easy to use as anything in the 
computer kingdom. 

And the UNIX PC has a 
mbuilt-in modem, which means 
~ {t can talk to your telephone 
> —SO, for the first time, you’ll 

have electronic records of all 
ncoming and outgoing calls. 
* AT&T's Small Business 
onnection also has a way to 
t you send info electron- 
cally. The AT&T FAX 3510D 
es a super-sophisticated fac- 

“simile machine that can trans- 

ee hit time-sensitive documents 

rom Manhattan to Malibu in 

r, awenty seconds. (And 

le ransmit 9600 bits 

_ ver second, if you 

I] vant to get tech- 

ical about it.) It’s 
ot only industry com- 
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patible, but portable 
and totally automatic. 
Which means it even 
works unattended. 
There’s something ~~ 
else. The Small Business 
Connection stands behind 
its equipment with a variety 
of service packages, including 
Service-Plus. With it, you on- 
ly have to make a single call 
when your telephone system 
needs attention. Just think of 
Service-Plus as the ultimate 
“insurance” for your system. 
Plus, they offer a wide ar- 
ray of financing plans, whether 
you wish to buy your business 
equipment or pay on an ex- 
tended basis. 
But they will also give you 


CASH 
FLOW 
| 


Service-Plus 
is just one of 
the plusses. 





“at yment P 
Their Log bear up all 


ont ; 
iqui pis. 
your liquid asset 


IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines 


one thing you can’t 
buy: the full support 
of AT&T, a company 
+ with a proven past and 
a guaranteed future. 
After all, the Small 
Business Connection has only 
one concern: small businesses 
like your own. So whether you 
need a state-of-the-art device 
or some expert advice, simply 
call 1 800 247-7000, Ext. 202. 
For a free consultation with 
the small business specialists 
of AT&T. 
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This free call 
connects you to the 
office nearest you. 


(\w) 


ATeT 


The right choice. 


—— = 9 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report FEB. 84 
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plier to make major inroads into offices. 

The impact of the cumulative errors 
has been to take much of the pol- 
ish off Apple’s once bright image. Says 
Don Sinsabaugh, a partner in Swergold 
Chefitz & Sinsabaugh, an investment 
firm: “The company suffers a crisis of 
confidence among managers, dealers and 
Wall Street.” 

While IBM’s problems may pale be- 
side those of Apple, its own drop in profits 
was sobering news. IBM (1984 sales: $45.9 
billion) accounts for some 40% of all U.S. 
computer sales and 70% of the industry’s 
profits. Just seven weeks ago, during the 
company’s annual meeting, Chairman 
John Akers confidently predicted “solid 
growth” for this year. 

That now looks unlikely, according to 
Akers. IBM apparently succumbed to the 
same overly optimistic forecasts for indus- 
try growth that misled its competitors. 
The company, for example, had projected 
that the 30% gain in shipments that it re- 
corded in 1984 would be repeated this 
year. But the company now expects its 
growth rate to be only 20%. “IBM blew it 
just like everybody else,” says Tom 
Crotty, a Gartner Group analyst. “I guess 
it shows they are human too.” 


he strong dollar and capital spending 

cutbacks have been painful to IBM. 
Some of the company’s latest product in- 
troductions also seem to have been timed 
poorly. In February IBM unveiled its Si- 
erra line, a family of mainframe comput- 
ers to be delivered this fall. The an- 
nouncement sharply curtailed sales of 
existing systems as prospective buyers 
waited for the new machines. IBM ex- 
pected only a mild slowdown in such 
business. 

Despite its setbacks, IBM still dwarfs 
all its rivals. That fact probably contribut- 
ed to the decision by Sperry and Bur- 
roughs to begin merger talks. Under a 
plan discussed last week, the two compa- 
nies would exchange stock in a $3.4 bil- 
lion deal. The new corporation would 
have an estimated 8% share of the US. 
computer market, which would make it 
still a very distant runner-up to IBM. 

Critics doubted that the merger 
would do much for either company. One 
problem: Sperry and Burroughs make 
mainframe computers that are largely in- 
compatible. “It’s a mismatch, like plaids 
and stripes,” says Howard Anderson, 
chief executive of the Yankee Group, a 
research firm. 

As the current shake-out continues, 
the strongest manufacturers will naturally 
survive at the expense of weaker ones, The 
experts’ unsurprising choice for the com- 
pany most likely to succeed? IBM. Says 
Anderson: “It is becoming increasingly 
apparent that there are two types of com- 
puter companies, the haves and have- 
nots. The haves? IBM. The have-nots? 
Everybody else.” —By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Robert Buderi/San Francisco and 
Thomas McCarroll/New York 





Economy & Business 


Muscling Up to the Big Guys 


The Supreme Court boosts regional banks 


ew struggles in American industry are 

fiercer than the one now being waged 
between the Davids and Goliaths of the 
banking world. As such giants as Citicorp, 
Chase Manhattan and Bank of America 
press their campaign for unlimited inter- 
state banking, smaller lenders are fighting 
back. Last week the Supreme Court dealt 
the big guys a major blow. In an 8-to-0 
vote, the court ruled that local institutions 
can form regional networks that shut out 
larger rivals based in other states. 

The decision upheld the so-called 
New England Compact, which allows 
mergers across state lines by banks in the 
region. With the court’s verdict, Bank of 
Boston (1984 assets: $22.1 billion), New 
England’s No. | lender, will now acquire 


Colonial Bancorp of Waterbury, Conn. 
(assets $1.5 billion), and RIHT Financial 
Corp. (assets $2.3 billion) of Providence 
for about $200 million. Said a disappoint- 
ed Hans Angermueller, vice chairman of 
Citicorp (assets $150.1 billion), which led 
the legal fight against the regional pact: 
“Banking is the only industry that still en- 
joys local protection.” 

Fourteen states, mainly in the North- 
east and South, have laws allowing re- 
gional banks to join forces. Specifically 
locked out of the agreements are New 
York and California, home to the biggest 
US. banks. The court action seems cer- 
tain to spur new mergers between region- 
al institutions. In the South, the decision 
immediately cleared the way for Citizens 
& Southern (assets $8 billion), Georgia's 
largest bank-holding company, to acquire 
Landmark Banking Corp. (assets $3.8 bil- 
lion). Harry Keefe Jr., chairman of the 
Wall Street brokerage firm of Keefe, 
Bruyette & Woods, predicts that the pace 
of acquisitions will accelerate. “There are 
only 22 institutions with assets of $20 bil- 
lion or more,” he notes. “That figure 
should double in the next five years.” 
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The focus of the big banks’ drive to 
enter new territory will now shift to Con- 
gress. The large financial companies are 
pinning their hopes on a bill that will 
open regional arrangements to all banks 
in five years. It sets July 1, 1990, as a trig- 
ger date, after which the barriers against 
outsiders will be dropped. The legislation 
was approved last week by the House 
Banking Committee. Said William Da- 
baghi, general counsel to the Coalition for 
Regional Banking and Economic Devel- 
opment, which represents medium-size 
lenders: “Unfortunately, our opponents 
did their homework and managed to con- 
vince a number of the swing voters on the 
committee to go along with the trigger.” 

But not all the news from Capitol Hill 





was good for the major financial institu- 
tions. In a separate action, the House pan- 
el voted to close a legal loophole that has 
allowed banks to expand across state lines 
by setting up so-called limited-service 
branches. Such facilities either make 
commercial loans or accept deposits, but 
not both. Thus they evade statutes that 
bar interstate banking. 

These restricted operations were at- 
tacked last month by a federal court in 
Atlanta. The court decided that they are 
in effect banks and therefore subject to 
the same regulations as banks. If upheld, 
the decision will prevent the establish- 
ment of new limited-service banks and 
could jeopardize those that already exist. 

The big banks, meanwhile, continue 
to be welcome in a number of states that 
seek the additional business. Chase Man- 
hattan last week opened 22 new Ohio 
branches acquired from six troubled sav- 
ings and loan associations. They will be 
part of the Chase Bank of Ohio, a new 
subsidiary of the third largest U.S. bank- 
holding company. —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Christopher Redman/Washington 
and Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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All Afizz over the New Coke 


Some hate the taste, but sales have never been better 


alk goes better with Coke. At wedding 

receptions, graduation parties, offices, 
homes and supermarkets, Coke's decision 
to change for the first time in 99 years the 
taste of the world’s best-selling soft drink 
has become a universal conversation top- 
ic, like the weather or money or love. Ev- 
eryone has an opinion: some like the new 
Coke, some hate it, others do not care at 
all. Some believe Coca-Cola's strategists 
made the marketing coup of the decade, 
others call it a monumental blunder. 

The complainers, not surprisingly, are 
popping off loudest. To them, changing 
the taste of the real thing was like tamper- 
ing with motherhood, baseball 
and the flag. The new drink, they 


say, is nerdy and has none of The Great 


New Tast e! 


the old Coke’s snap. Execu- 
tives at Coca-Cola head- 

quarters in Atlanta say they 

get 1,500 calls a day, almost 

four times the normal volume. 
Most of the callers, says Coke, 
are “concerned.” And how. “I 
hate the new stuff,” says Shar- 
lotte Donnelly, 36, an anthro- 
pologist in Cincinnati. “It’s too 
sweet, It tastes like Pepsi.” Says 
Wendy Koskela, 35, vice presi- 
dent of an insurance brokerage 
in San Francisco: “Real Coke 
had punch. This tastes almost 
like it’s flat.” 

Gay Mullins, 57, is too an- 
gry just to gripe. A Coke drink- 
er for 50 years, he has formed 
an association in Seattle called 
the Old Cola Drinkers of Amer- 
ica. The group’s aim is to force 
Coca-Cola to switch back to the 
original formula or at least re- 
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Libby Lavine surrounded by antiques and mail 





case. “They lined up around the block,” 
he said. “It’s the most amazing thing I’ve 
ever seen in my life.” One customer: Rock 
Singer Al Stewart (Time Passages), who 
called from London and put five cases on 
his American Express card. 

Weldon Tanner, 43, an Atlanta busi- 
nessman, has been stashing the old Coke 
in his pantry since April 23, the day Coke 
announced the change. He often con- 
sumes six bottles a day, though, and had 
reduced his inventory to ten cases by the 
end of last week. Tanner plans to head 
north, to small towns in North Carolina, 
to look for more. “I plan to work the 
boondocks,” he says, “and I'm sure 
I'll find some there.” 

In Huntington Woods, Mich., 
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lease it to another bottler. Mul- 
lins first set up a hotline featur- 
ing a recorded pep talk: “Let’s get Coca- 
Cola to start making the old Coke again.” 
After receiving 60,000 calls, the line was 
disconnected last week. Mullins talks 
about filing a class action against the 
company, claiming that he and millions 
of other Coke lovers have been deprived 
of their freedom to choose the old flavor. 
He says he now plans to try for a seat on 
Coke's board of directors. 

But his efforts may fizzle. Mullins has 
spent all of the $30,000 he committed to 
his protest, and his twelve-member staff 
may have to fight on as unpaid volunteers. 
To raise more money, the Old Cola 
Drinkers are selling T shirts for $6 that 
are embossed with a new-Coke can in a 
red circle crossed by the universal don’t- 
do line. 

Some sharp operators spotted oppor- 
tunities in Coke’s move. Dennis Over- 
street, the owner of a wine store in Bever- 
ly Hills, bought 500 cases of the old stuff 


when he heard of the change. Two week- | 


ends ago, Overstreet sold the last of his 


stock, at $1.25 a 6%-oz. bottle, or $30 a 
L 


“T want to get thousands of letters.” 





Libby Lavine, 35, is drinking down her 
stock of 700 bottles and cans of Coke, and 
has begun a campaign to bring back the 
old Coke. Says she: “There is only one 
person who likes the new Coke and that is 
Bill Cosby. I want to get thousands of let- 
ters, and my husband and I will take them 
down to Atlanta and give them to the 
Coca-Cola company.” 

Brian Dyson, president of Coca-Cola 
USA, believes some people are tasting 
things in the new drink that are not there. 
Example: the new Coke is not less fizzy as 
some complain. “There is a zero differ- 
ence in carbonation between the new and 
the old,” he says. Dyson insists that the 
bickering will not work: “We are going to 
stick with what we have done.” 

It is still too early to tell how the new 
Coke is doing. The sketchy numbers out so 
far are distorted by the enormous publicity 
over the taste change. So swiftly did the 
word spread, says Coke, that 81% of the 
US. population knew of it within 24 hours, 
more people than were aware in July 1969 
that Neil Armstrong had walked on the 
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moon. By now, says Dyson, fully 96% of 
Americans, or 225 million people, know 
that Coke has altered its taste. 

Coke officials say they are pleased by 
the early returns. In May, Coke sales shot 
up a sparkling 8% over the same month in 
1984, double the normal growth rate. Some 
of the increase included sales of old Coke 
still on store shelves, but most of it was the 
new drink. That amounts to a lot of bub- 
bles in a business in which every percent- 
age-point increase in the market share | 
adds $280 million in retail sales on a yearly 
basis. Coke claims its surveys show that 
120 million Americans have tried the 
drink if only out of curiosity, and 75% of 
those say they will buy the new Coke again. 

Archrival Pepsi has countered with its 
own survey showing that its sales were up 
14% from those in the same month last 
year, its best gain ever. In a newspaper ad 
aimed at “all new Pepsi drinkers,” the 
company claimed that “nearly half of 
those who have tried the new 
Coke say it’s time to switch 
from Coke, and the overwhelm- 
ing majority say they'll switch 
to Pepsi.”” Roger Enrico, presi- 
dent of Pepsi-Cola USA, said 
his surveys show that 60% of 
new Coke drinkers see it as 
“weaker in flavor delivery.” But 
hold on, countercountered 
Coke. Pepsi's sales figures are 
distorted because they include 
Pepsi’s entire array of soft 
drinks, notably Diet Pepsi and 
the new lemon-flavored Slice. 
Reliable figures will not be 
available until July or August. 
Coke's change has indisput- 

ably put new zest into the 
$28 billion U.S. soft-drink 
business. Declares a Coke 
executive: “All of a sud- 
den, a product that might 
have been taken for 
granted is alive.” Concurs 
Dyson: “It generates elec- 
tricity. We are having fun, try- 
ing to draw attention to make it all bub- 
bling and effervescent. Let’s face it, it is 
hype. It is the nature of the product.” 
Even tiny Royal Crown has been drawn 
into the battle. “Does it leave you feeling 
flat?” an RC ad asks of new Coke. “Pick 
yourself up, there is a cola to turn to. 
RC Cola.” 

It is all getting a little too serious for 
Dyson. “I have seen people engaged in 
heavy discussions on television about the 
new taste. People have to loosen up a bit.” 
And it is all happening, quite by design, 
just when the summer season is about to 
begin and roughly 2 billion gal. of cola 
will be sipped, chugged or spilled. Dyson 
is convinced that his company has done 
the right thing at a time when Americans 
are “predisposed to change.’ Says he: 
“When the dust settles, we will be success- 
ful, and, well, I'm sorry, Coke is better.” 
American consumers, of course, will have 
the final say. —®y John S. DeMott. Reported 
by Joseph J. Kane/Atianta and Charles Pelton/ 
San Francisco 
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TRADE 
Giving the Boot to Imports 
Those sleek, chic foreign 


shoes that beckon in store win- 
dows may soon be in short supply. 
The US. International Trade 
Commission said last week that it 
will recommend to President 
Reagan a five-year program of 
import quotas to aid the struggling 
American shoe industry. Foreign 
competitors took 71% of the U.S. 
market last year, up from 4% in 
1960. Under the ITC plan, imports 
of shoes with a value of $2.50 or more per pair would be limited 
to 474 million pairs during each of the next two years, a decrease 
of 17.6% from 1984. Imports would be allowed to rise only 3% in 
the third year, 6% in the fourth and 9% in the fifth. 

U.S. manufacturers praised the proposal, but the Footwear 
Retailers of America said that by making supply scarcer, the 
quotas would raise the price of imported shoes by 19% and do- 
mestic footwear by 11%. “It would be a disaster for the public,” 
said FRA President Peter Mangione. The White House has until 
late August to accept, modify or reject the plan. Though Reagan 
Opposes protectionism, the political pressure to help the shoe- 
makers will be strong. In response to past ITC recommendations, 
the President has restricted motorcycle and steel imports. 





English footwear for sale 





A Card with Smarts 


The plastic credit cards that 
millions of people use every day 
have at least one feature in com- 
mon: in technological terms, they 
are all dumb. Soon, however, many 
people will be carrying “smart” 
cards equipped with tiny electronic 
brains similar to those now found in 
everything from cars to computers. 
French scientists have developed a 
card containing a microchip that 
can store at least 100 times as much data as the magnetic strips 
on standard charge plates. 

The new cards can hold information ranging from the 
amount of credit a consumer has left to any medicines to which 
he might be allergic. By using special machines that read the 
smart cards, sales clerks can approve credit purchases instantly, 
without having to phone a central headquarters for authoriza- 
tion. In addition, the cards are almost impossible to counterfeit. 

French banks and credit-card issuers plan to switch com- 
pletely to smart cards by 1988. In the U.S., MasterCard will 
launch the first smart-card experiment this fall by giving out 
about 100,000 of them in Columbia, Md., and Palm Beach, Fla. 
If that pilot program goes well, MasterCard may begin national 
distribution as early as 1986. 








Its brain is a microchip 


A Little Lifeblood for Argentina 


In the medical bulletin on ailing Latin American debtors, 
the condition of Argentina, which owes $48 billion to foreign 
creditors, changed last week from critical to merely serious. The 
International Monetary Fund said that it had reached a prelimi- 
nary agreement with Argentina on an economic program that 
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Business Notes 


will qualify the country to borrow nearly $1.2 billion from the 
agency. Buoyed by the prospect of new credit, Argentina was 
able to pay foreign banks some $250 million in overdue interest. 

The bankers have little reason to rest easy, however. To sat- 
isfy the IMF, Argentina made promises that will be very hard to 
keep. The country pledged to slash its 1,010% inflation rate to 
150% by next spring. To help do that, the government of Presi- 
dent Raul Alfonsin agreed to cut public spending by 12%, to 
hold wage hikes to only 90% of inflation and to set up a new unit 
of currency called the austral that will be worth 1,000 old pesos. 
Such measures could increase social unrest, but Alfonsin seems 
determined to see them through. Said he on nationwide televi- 
sion: “The new plan is not being imposed to save a government. 
It is to save a political system. It is to save a way of life.” 


NEWSLETTERS 


Let the Subscriber Beware 


In 1978 Christopher Lowe, a New Jersey investment adviser, 
pleaded guilty to grand larceny after writing a series of bad 
checks. That was just one of four such brushes he had with the 
law, which, in the eyes of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, made him unfit to publish the Lowe Investment & Financial 
Letter. The SEC in 1981 revoked Lowe’s registration as an invest- 
ment adviser and went to court to stop publication of his newslet- 
ter. Undeterred, Lowe kept publishing. 

After four years of legal wrangling, the U.S. Supreme Court 
settled the issue last week, ruling in favor of Lowe by a vote of 8 
to 0. The court said that the 1940 law requiring investment advis- 
ers to be registered by the SEC was not intended to apply to those 
who merely publish tips. The decision will shackle the SEC in its 
efforts to regulate financial newsletters, which are proliferating 
as fast as takeover bids on Wall Street. Many news organiza- 
tions, which thought the SEC was tampering with freedom of the 
press, supported the ruling. 

Lowe’s business has flourished despite his battle with the 
SEC. During the dispute, he says, the number of subscribers to his 
newsletter nearly doubled, to about 9,600. 


ACQUISITIONS 
Out of Bankruptcy with a Bang 


Only three years ago, Wickes Cos., a diversified Los Ange- 
les—based retailer, was nearly broke. Last week the revived firm 
was suddenly a big spender. Wickes, which emerged from 33 
months of bankruptcy-law proceedings in January, agreed to 
pay $1 billion in cash for the consumer- and industrial-products 
groups of Gulf & Western Industries. Included in the sale are the 
units that manufacture Burlington hosiery, Simmons mattresses 
and some clothing that is licensed to carry the Calvin Klein and 
Liz Claiborne designer labels. The acquisition will nearly double 
Wickes’ annual sales, to about $6 billion. 

The company’s comeback is the work of Chairman Sanford 
Sigoloff, who has made a career of saving 
ailing firms through tough cost-cutting 
moves that have won him a nickname tak- 
en from the Flash Gordon comic strip: 
Ming the Merciless. When Sigoloff came to 
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Wickes in 1982, he closed down several un- 
profitable divisions. After losses in 1982 
and 1983 totaling $507 million, the compa- 
ny had net income of $296 million in its last 
fiscal year. To bankroll the Gulf & Western 
deal, Wickes has been issuing new stock 
and securities. About $500 million is in 
hand, and Sigoloff anticipates no trouble in 
raising the rest of the $1 billion price tag. 





Wickes’ wizard 
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The New 
Ford Escort. 


ItS more comfortable. 
Accelerates quicker. 
Starts better. 
Uses less gas. 
Turns more precisely. 
Runs quieter. 


Looks different. 
And 
remains, dependably, 

an Escort. 


SEE 





Ford Escort has been the best-selling car in the world for the 
last three vears.* But instead of resting on our laurels, 
we've made the new Ford Escort 30 ways better 


Its sleek new design speaks for itself. But youll have to drive 
the new Ford Escort to experience the preciseness of its 
steering and the quicker acceleration provided by a new 

1.9 liter engine. A quieter, better-starting more pe werful engine 
that delivers even better fuel economy than last vear: 
36 estimated highway mpg and [27] estimated city mpg."* 


New lumbar seats and new trim fabrics make the new 
Escorts interior more comfortable and inviting. 


We'd also like to assure you that, in many ways, Ford Escort 
remains unchanged. It still has front-wheel drive, 
twheel independent suspension and the same devotion 
to duty that helped make it world famous 


Best-built American cars. 

“Quality is Job 1.” A 1984 survey established that Ford makes 
the best-built American cars. This is based on an average of 
problems reported by owners in the prior 6 months 
on 1981-1983 models designed and built in the U.S 


Lifetime Service Guarantee. 
As part of Ford Motor Company's commitment to your total 
satisfaction, participating Fe wd Dealers stand behind their 
work, in writing, with a free Lifetime Service Guarantee 
See your participating Ford Dealer for details. 
“Based on worldwide sales and export dat for 981-83 calendar vears 


“EPA estimates for 5-speed manual transmission. California mi 


ie Muy Var 









Have you driven a Ford... lately? 


Get it together — Buckle up 


——_ 








wo mornings after a Providence jury 

acquitted Claus von Biilow, his de- 
fense lawyer, Thomas Puccio, arrived at 
his brand-new office in the Wall Street 
firm of Stroock & Stroock & Lavan. He 
was just in time to settle a dispute between 
his secretary and a decorator over where 
to put the black leather sofa and chair in 
relation to his black lacquer desk and 
bookcase. The firm’s partner of two 
months should be greeting many a new 
client from behind that desk. For in the 
wake of his Von Biilow victory last week, 
commentators across the country are sud- 
denly ranking him among the best U.S 
criminal-trial attorneys 

While Puccio is being showered with 
public accolades, however, some of his le- 
gal colleagues in New York City have pri- 
vate reservations. Says one old Puccio foe: 
“There is no limit to which he wouldn't go 
to get an advantage.” A former courtroom 
opponent who on the record calls Puccio 
“a very aggressive, very able lawyer,” 
adds confidentially, “I wouldn’t trust him 
as far as I could throw a grand piano.” 
Puccio, the former chief prosecutor of Ab- 
scam, knows he rubs many in the legal Es- 
tablishment the wrong way. “I’m very 
noninstitutional,”” he acknowledges. “I’m 
uncontrollable.” 

Also “indefatigable,” says Lawyer 
Stephen Kaufman, who once lost to Puc- 
cio. “There is a saying that ‘litigation is 
more perspiration than inspiration.’ He 
excels at perspiration.” Puccio and his 
four-member defense team began sweat- 
ing over the Von Biillow case in late 1984 
Earlier that year the Rhode Island Su- 
preme Court had reversed the Danish- 
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Law 


Puccio for the Defense _ 


Is Von Biilow’s victorious lawyer a paragon or publicity hound? 





The former Abscam prosecutor watches his client as the verdict is being read 


born aristocrat’s 1982 conviction on 
charges that he twice tried to kill his so- 
cialite wife Martha (“Sunny”) von Biilow 
with insulin injections; since 1980 she has 
lain in a coma from which she is expected 
not to recover. Harvard Law Professor 
Alan Dershowitz had argued the success- 
ful appeal. Now the ball was Puccio’s. 

During the second trial’s opening 
statements in April, the prosecution told 
the jury it would show that Von Billow had 
sought to murder the heiress so he could 
inherit the millions he was promised in her 
will and marry his then mistress, former 
Soap Opera Actress Alexandra Isles. But 
some of the promised proof was never in- 
troduced. With carefully crafted motions, 
raising such issues as relevance and prose- 
cutorial failure to lay necessary legal 
groundwork, Puccio persuaded Judge Co- 
rinne Grande to exclude Sunny von 
Biilow’s will, testimony from her financial 
adviser and evidence that Von Bilow 
knew how to use hypodermics 

After performing those feats of dam- 
age control, Puccio narrowed his own case 
to one clear, pointed counterpunch. No 
crime had been committed, he declared, 
because Mrs. Von Biilow had never been 
given any insulin. A series of medical ex- 
perts backed his contention that there was 
no firm proof of insulin injection. With 
much of the circumstantial evidence 
against Von Biilow in tatters, most lawyers 
agree that the jury had little choice. But 
some disparaged Puccio’s performance. 
“What victory?” snorted one former col- 
league. “Against a prosecutor with little 
experience and a judge who leaned his 
way?” Others were more impressed, Said 








Susan McGuirl, half of the prosecution 
team that convicted Von Biilow in 1982 
“Puccio made his own case very forcefully 
and challenged the state to prove other- 
wise. He tried the defense case like a prose- 
cutor. I’ve never seen that before.” 

The prosecutorial posture is under- 
standable. Puccio served in the U.S. At- 
torney’s office in Brooklyn from 1969 to 
1982, winning national attention during 
Abscam as the Justice Department's prin- 
cipal architect of the sting operation that 
convicted six U.S. Representatives and 
one Senator. Complaints about the meth- 
ods he used in the investigation and trials 
have stuck to him, though he counters 
that the techniques have been upheld by 
every appellate court that has looked at 
them. Even before he went into private 
practice in 1982, Puccio had been criti- 
cized in the legal community for courting 
the press, an approach he used to good ef- 
fect in the Von Billow case. “The press is 
very important in any trial situation,” he 
argues. “With Claus, I didn’t want it to 
seem that he was a guilty guy who got 
off.” 

A lifelong Brooklyn resident from a 
working-class family, who earned his un- 
dergraduate and law degrees at Fordham 
University, Puccio, 40, recognizes that 
“there is an Establishment and I'm just 
not part of it.” Nor will he change, despite 
his new Wall Street affiliation. “People 
pay me, people come to me because I can 
win, not because I go to the right clubs,” 
he argues. “The best defense is a good 
offense.” Or perhaps a good offensive 
lawyer. By Michael S. Serrill. Reported 
by Timothy Loughran/New York 


A Jury’s Burden 


Taking death seriously 





obby Caldwell had been convicted of 
killing a grocery store owner in the 
course of a robbery, and a Mississippi jury 


| was deciding his fate. After pleading for 


Caldwell’s life, his lawyer concluded rath- 
er conventionally by telling the jurors that 
theirs was an “awesome responsibility.” 
The prosecutor then rose and, surprising- 
ly, challenged this cliché. The jurors’ bur- 
den was not so great, he implied, since ev- 
ery death sentence is reviewable by the 
Mississippi Supreme Court. The jury vot- 
ed for death 

Because of the prosecutor's remarks, 
the U.S. Supreme Court last week vacated 
that sentence by a 5-to-3 vote. The jury's 
decision in a capital case is indeed an 
“awesome responsibility,” wrote Justice 
Thurgood Marshall for the majority, and 
no prosecutor has the right to denigrate it 
Appellate courts, he added, rarely second 
guess a jury’s sentence, and for prosecutors 
to suggest otherwise poses “an intolerable 
danger that the jury will in fact choose to 
minimize the importance ofits role." = 
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Religion — 


Battling over the Bible 





At a huge Southern Baptist assembly, Fundamentalists win big 


D riving all night in their cars, riding by 
chartered or scheduled bus, by plane, 
on foot, they came. And came. The 45,431 
voters, known as “messengers,” spilled 
over from a convention center in Dallas to 
fill two other amphitheaters, all of the 
halls linked by closed-circuit TV for the 
biggest church business meet- 
ing in U.S. history.* The issue 
was momentous: ideological 
control of the country’s largest 
Protestant denomination, the 
14.4 million—member South- 
ern Baptist Convention. 

At stake was the one-year 
presidency of the 140-year- 
old S.B.C., a rich denomina- 
tion (1984 revenues: $3.7 bil- 
lion) with 36,740 congrega- 
tions across the U.S. The 
contenders for S.B.C.’s chief 
office were Atlanta Incumbent 
Charles Stanley, 52, and Chal- 
lenger Winfred Moore, 65, of 
Amarillo, Texas. Both men are 
conservative Bible thumpers 
who shepherd booming con- 
gregations, but one crucial 
difference divides them: the 
professorial Stanley is one of 
a group of Fundamentalists 
who mean to restore a doctrin- 
al hard line. Moore, a lanky, 
“moderate” charmer, favors a 
live-and-let-live policy. In the 
end Stanley won, with a com- 
manding 55.3% of the comput- 
erized ballot cards 

Stanley’s triumph was the 
seventh Fundamentalist vic- 
tory in seven years. Moderates 
fear it may prove the pivot- 
| al one. The Fundamentalists 
have been seeking power in 
the S.B.C. to press the cause of 
“inerrancy,” the belief that 
the Bible is error-free in all historical de- 
tails. They especially demand that this 
viewpoint be taught at the six S.B.C. semi- 
naries, which enroll 11,000 students. One 
of the six, Southwestern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Fort Worth, is the largest 
such school in the world. The S.B.C. presi- 
dency is an honorific job (all S.B.C. 
churches are self-governing), but it carries 
indirect power over appointments to the 
boards that govern those influential semi- 
naries. There were moderates who pre- 
dicted that some S.B.C. employees would 
lose their jobs. But Stanley discounts the 
threat of a major witch hunt. “There are 
problems,” he says, “and we will deal with 
them a little at a time.” 





* Previous S.B.C. attendance record: 22,872 in 1978 
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The severity of the split in S.B.C. 
ranks was dramatized in two opposing 
mass meetings the day before the ballot- 
ing. At a gathering of moderates, Fort 
Worth Pastor Cecil Sherman belittled the 
Fundamentalists’ attempt to “restore a 
day that is gone.” The other meeting fea- 





Dallas throng voting; inset, Moore, Stanley 





Did Moses see an actual burning bush? 


tured the Rev. W.A. Criswell of Dallas, 
grandiloquent elder statesman of the Fun- 
damentalists, who had sent a form letter to 
36,000 S.B.C. clergy urging votes for Stan- 
ley. To his audience, Criswell thundered, 


| “Is the theological seminary an appropri- 


ate place for a general massacring of 
Christian theology? Whether we continue 
to live or ultimately die lies in our dedica- 
tion to the infallible Word of God.” 








As pre-election passions mounted, the 
Fundamentalist wing leaked word that 
Evangelist Billy Graham had phoned an 
aide from Europe, asking him to convey 
his personal backing of Stanley. Earlier, 
Graham, the best-known clergyman of 
the S.B.C., had said that he would steer 
clear of the political dispute. 

The smoldering quarrel between the 
Fundamentalists and moderates intensi- 
fied in 1969, when the S.B.C. Sunday 
School Board began issuing serially the 
multivolume Broadman Bible Commen- 
tary. The project was estab- 
lished to summarize Southern 
Baptist thinking. The 56 theo- 
logians involved made mild use 
of “higher criticism” (theoriz- 
ing about literary sources un- 
derlying Bible texts), and the 
introduction to the series | 
undermined the concept of | 
inerrancy. In 1970 the annual | 
convention forced a rewrite 
of the program’s Genesis 
commentary to make it more 
conservative. 

All Southern Baptists agree 
that the Bible is the only basis 
for faith, but the two camps 
differ over how literally the 
Scriptures should be interpret- 
ed. In the Broadman series, 
for example, sections contrib- 
uted by President Roy Honey- 
cutt of the S.B.C. seminary in 
Louisville contend that sub- 
stantial portions of Exodus 
were written centuries after 
Moses, that Moses probably 
had an “inner experience” of 
God instead of seeing an actu- 
al burning bush, and that the 
Bible stories of the plagues of 
Pharaoh or the Prophet Eli- 
sha’s miracles may well have 
been reshaped or exaggerated 
in transmission. That is a far 
cry from what many S.B.C 
Sunday Schools teach. 

In the 1970s, when a group 
of Houston youths were taught | 
such modern approaches to the Bible at 
Baptist Baylor University in Waco, Texas, 
they returned home and reported the infor- 
mation to Paul Pressler, their former Sun- 
day school teacher. Pressler, a state appeals 
court judge, who is a cum laude Princeton 
alumnus and former state legislator, subse- 
quently urged fellow conservatives to work 
toward electing a series of tough S.B.C. 
presidents. His notion: the conservative 
presidents would make appointments that 
would turn around the schools and the 
huge S.B.C. publishing house. Criswell’s as- 
sociate pastor, Paige Patterson, became 
Pressler’s partner and the road warrior for 
the cause. They succeeded in getting con- 
servative presidents elected, and boards be- 
gan tilting rightward 

In 1984, after Stanley was elected to 
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head the S.B.C. for the first time, Honey- 
cutt declared a “holy war” on the Funda- 
mentalists. He was joined by President 
Russell Dilday of the seminary in Fort 
Worth, who says the Stanley forces are dis- 
honest and use “blatant non-Christian tac- 
tics.” Among them: tape-recording lectures 
of seminary teachers to hunt for “heresy.” 
Political as well as religious issues 
deeply divide the S.B.C. Stanley was a 
founder of Moral Majority, the religious- 
right political lobby. Honeycutt says that 
this movement violates the Baptist heri- 
tage of church-state separation. Another 
angry moderate, the Rev. James Dunn, 
runs the Baptist Joint Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs in Washington, sponsored by 
the S.B.C. and eight smaller denomina- 
tions. Dunn’s job may ultimately be in 
danger because Dunn’s Baptist lobby is at 








odds with Fundamentalists in the S.B.C., 
who demand constitutional amendments 
on school prayer and abortion. 

Caught in the middle of the leadership 
struggles are the congregations, who wor- 
ship in settings ranging from clapboard 
country chapels in the Appalachians to the 
sprawling four-block complex of Criswell’s 
25,000-member First Baptist Church in 
Dallas, A great number of these ordinary 
members at the S.B.C. meeting seemed to 
want to put an end to the internal struggle. 
Remarked Randy Newsome of Corbin, 
Va.: “I'm tired of hearing all this name call- 
ing. It’s time to get on with our business.” Al 
Miller of Chattanooga agreed that 99% of 
Southern Baptists “just want to put the 
fighting behind them.” 

In that spirit, the convention followed 


up its election of Stanley by voting in | 





Moore as first vice president of the S.B.C. 
It was a pointed gesture of compromise. 
Moore’s principal rival was Incumbent 
Zig Ziglar, a layman who has spent the 
past year assailing “liberal” professors. 
The Dallas meeting also chose an extraor- 
dinary 22-member “peace committee” to 
hash out internecine differences. 

But there was much bickering over 
right-wing nominees, and Seminary Pres- 
ident Dilday remains skeptical of all the 
postelection handshaking. Pressler and 
Patterson, says he, “have their own agen- 
da. We know what that agenda is. We 
have no reason to believe their tactics will 
change.” And if one of their goals is to 
fire Dilday himself, he says, “the only 
way I'll leave, is if they drag me out 
the front door.” — By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by B. Russell Leavitt/Dallas 
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“HE HAS CARRIED ON HIS 
CRAFT WITH DISTINCTION 
AND HIGH PROFESSIONALISM .. 





Ol’ Black Eyes 


Doonesbury vs. Sinatra 





A: a cartoonist, Garry Trudeau has 
earned a reputation for throwing 
punches as often as punch lines. The cre- 
ator of Doonesbury once led readers on a 
comic tour through Ronald Reagan’s 
brain and lanced House Speaker Tip 
O'Neill for protecting Congressmen who 
were chummy with South Korean lobby- 
ists. Last month a sequence ridiculing the 
antiabortion documentary The Silent 
Scream so worried the Universal Press 
Syndicate, Doonesbury’s distributor, that 
the artist agreed to withdraw it. Trudeau 
was back in the headlines (and his strip 
briefly out of several papers) last week for 
giving a black eye to Ol’ Blue Eyes him- 
self, Frank Sinatra. 

In a six-day series, Trudeau depicted 
Sinatra as a vulgar-mouthed pal of mob- 
Sters, undeserving of the Medal of Free- 
dom recently given him by Reagan. The 
most debated strip quoted a citation that 
accompanied an honorary degree Sinatra 
received last month from New Jersey's 
Stevens Institute of Technology. The final 





HE HAS APPLIED HIS 








The most controversial strip in last week’s series: objections of unfairness and guilt by association 


panel carried a mid-1960s photo of Sina- 
tra with Aniello Dellacroce, who was de- 
scribed as an “alleged human ... later 
charged with the murder of Gambino 
Family Member Charley Calise.” 

Of the 835 newspapers that carry the 
strip, about halfa dozen, including the Los 
Angeles Times, canceled the Sinatra se- 
ries, despite assurances that Universal's li- 
bel lawyers had reviewed the cartoons. A 
dozen other papers, among them Long Is- 
land’s Newsday, refused to run the Della- 
croce installment on the grounds that the 
caption failed to point out that Dellacroce 
had been acquitted of the 1974 killing. 
Editors at the New York Daily News, the 
San Francisco Chronicle, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and the Chicago Tribune blue- 
penciled mention of the Calise murder. 
The Daily News, for example, simply 
called Dellacroce “underboss of Gambino 
family,” a designation the paper based on 
past testimony by federal prosecutors. 

Some editors who dropped or altered 
the strip expressed concern about libeling 
Sinatra, but most felt the issue was one of 
fairness, not of law. Said Daily News Man- 
aging Editor James Willse: “If you say 
someone is charged with a crime in the 


past and don’t give the disposition of the | by Cathy Booth/New York, with other bureaus 
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case, that’s not complete reporting.” 

Other editors viewed the episode as a 
tempest in an inkpot. “This doesn’t seem to 
be one of the greatest issues of our time,” 
said Washington Post Executive Editor 
Ben Bradlee, whose paper ran the series 
with a separate story explaining Della- 
croce’s acquittal (and his recent indictment 
on racketeering charges). Many papers 
also printed Sinatra’s response criticizing 
Trudeau for “his attempts at humor with- 
out regard to fairness or decency.” 

Though some Doonesbury fans might 
view Trudeau's treatment of Sinatra as 
heavy-handed, friends of the cartoonist 
speculate that the attack reflects a delib- 
erate change of tone. When Trudeau re- 
turned from a 21-month sabbatical last 
September, his favorite target, Reagan, 
was heading for a thunderous re-election. 
Instead of poking fun directly at the 
President for four more years, Trudeau is 
taking a harsher satirical stance against is- 
sues and people close to Reagan. Trudeau, 
as always, declines comment. “I haven't 
been able to sit still for an interview 
for some time,” he says, “and I don’t 
think I’m inclined to start again over this 
particular issue.” — By James Kelly. Reported 
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GET A LINCOLN FROM BUDGET FOR 
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Show us any of the above cards and you'll drive away in a full-size Lincoln for just $39.95 a day. 

Budget has more Lincolns than Hertz, Avis and National combined. So it’s easy for 
you to get a Lincoln for the same low price our own corporate 
customers pay. 

For reservations and information, see the Yellow Pages, 
call your travel consultant, or call Budget toll-free: 


Offer available at most major airports except the following: Litth 
Roe AR; Ph AZ; Ft. Wayne, IN; JFK, La Guardia, Syra 
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THE ROAD OF THE WRETCHED. 


It’s a road that leads to 
Pakistan from Afghanistan. A road 
that snakes across mountains and 
through unending terrors. From 
the air, the 3 million people who 
walk this road are attacked meth- 
odically by Soviet bombers. On 
the ground, they’re the victims 
of hunger, fatigue, and the rav- 
ages of the elements. When they 
finally reach the end of the road, 
what they find is a squalid refugee 
camp. And the same hunger, the 
same fatigue, and the same elements. 
Through the efforts of the 
International Rescue Committee, 
they also find relief. We provide 
refugees with food, clothing, shelter, 
and medical care. We organize 
training, self-help and rehabilita- 
tion programs. We provide more 
than just the means for survival. 
We also provide hope. 
The IRC can’t do all this alone. 
To continue our work, we need help 
from you. Give to the International 
Rescue Committee. Together, we 
can help these 
refugees start over. 
On a new road. ~ 
People with the courage 


to start over should have 
the means to start over. 





/ 


Send your tax-deductible contribution to: 
the International Rescue Committee at 
386 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 10016. 


Jorma Puusa/ photoreporters, inc. 
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Author Cousins and Journal Editor Angell: A relationship between mental state and disease? 


Can Attitudes Affect Cancer? 


A new study casts doubt on the power of positive thinking 
na 1976 New England Journal of Medi- 


] cine article called “Anatomy of an IIl- 
ness,” Norman Cousins, then the erudite 
editor of the Saturday Review, described 
how he had cured himself of spinal arthri- 
tis by adopting a healthy mental attitude, 
laughing a lot and taking vitamin C. Oth- 
er diseases, Cousins implied, might also 
succumb to positive thinking. The article 
struck a responsive chord. It was reprint- 
ed in other medical journals, supported by 
letters to Cousins from some 3,000 doc- 
tors, and eventually expanded by the au- 
thor into a briskly selling 1979 book of the 
same name. Despite complaints from oth- 
er doctors who studied the Cousins case 
and said that the author had misrepre- 
sented the nature and severity of his dis- 
ease, Cousins’ amateur foray into medi- 
cine eventually led to his appointment as 
a senior lecturer on the faculty at the 
UCLA medical school 
| Cousins’ writings, along with a glut of 
similar books, television features and 
| articles—some by doctors—have con- 
vinced many Americans that a positive 
mental attitude can help prevent and 
even cure a variety of ills, including can- 
cer, and, conversely, that a negative out- 
look can increase vulnerability to disease. 
Last week the New England Journal pub- 
lished a study and an editorial that cast 
doubt on that popular view and stirred a 
tempest in the medical community. 

In the study, which began in 1982, a 
team led by Dr. Barrie Cassileth at the 
University of Pennsylvania Cancer Cen- 
ter in Philadelphia developed question- 
naires for 204 patients with advanced 
cancer and another 155 who had been 
treated either for breast cancer or mela- 





rence of the disease. The cancer victims 
were asked about such attitudes as satis- 
faction with their jobs and life in general, 
feelings about their health, and their 
degree of hopelessness or helplessness— 
factors that some studies have shown to 
affect longevity. Using accepted psycho- 
logical rating procedures, the team com- 
piled psychosocial scores that measured 
the patients’ outlooks. 

In the 34% years since the study began, 
154 of the 204 advanced cancer patients 
(75%) have died. Of the 155 people treat- 
ed for melanoma or breast cancer, 41 
(26%) have had recurrences. But the re- 
searchers could find no relationship be- 
tween attitude and either the survival or 
recurrence rate. In general, the more 
cheerful patients showed no greater ca- 
pacity than the depressed ones for fight- 
ing their cancers, and the pessimists were 
at no greater risk of death or recurrence 
than the optimists. Concluded the report: 
“Our study suggests that the in- 
herent biology of the disease alone deter- 
mines the prognosis, overriding the po- 
tentially mitigating influence of psychoso- 
cial factors.” 

With proper scientific caution, the 
Pennsylvania team stressed that its con- 
clusions applied only to patients with ad- 
vanced cancer. It conceded that the study 
“did not address the possibility that psy- 
chosocial factors or events might influ- 
ence either the cause of disease or the out- 
come for patients with more favorable 
cancer diagnoses.” 

The accompanying editorial by Dr 
Marcia Angell, the Journal's deputy edi- 
tor, went further. It was particularly criti- 
cal of the kind of self-help medical advice 
given in the Cousins book and others 



















| (such as one by Carl and Stephanie Si- 
| monton of the Cancer Counseling and 


| niques that include envisioning their vig- 


| the effectiveness of positive thinking in 


Research Center in Dallas, who prescribe 
for cancer patients mental-imagery tech- 


orous white blood cells overpowering 
weak cancer cells). But it also questioned 


fighting any disease. Medical literature, 
wrote Angell, “contains very few scientifi- 
cally sound studies of the relation, if there 
is one, between mental state and disease 
... It is time to acknowledge that our be- | 
lief in disease as a direct reflection of 
mental state is largely folklore.” | 

The views expressed in the Journal 
did not go unchallenged. Dr. Sandra 
Levy, a former chief of the behavioral 
medicine branch of the National Cancer 
Institute, agreed that biology is the major 
determinant. But she charged that what 
was measured in the Philadelphia study 
was “limited and superficial” and that 
science was not “well served” by the 
Journal's editorial position. Her own 
studies of women with breast cancer, 
Levy said, suggest that cancer patients 
who are passive, stoic and helpless fare 


less well than others. 
Cc ousins took no exception to the study, | 
insisting that his ideas have been mis- 
interpreted. Still, he noted that in a UCLA 
study now under way, “we have seen in one 
or two cases that the number of immune 
cells can be increased under circumstances 
of deep confidence and determination.” 

But Cassileth was adamant. “Certain- 
ly, there is a role for mental state and 
emotional factors in illness,” she said. 
“We just don’t know what it is. We do 
know that it is not a direct cause-and-ef- 
fect relationship.’ Some of those who in- 
sist that it is, she said, are actually causing 
harm. “There are increasing numbers of 
practitioners around the country who of- 
fer mind tricks as cures for cancer”—a 
trend she called “most unfortunate” be- 
cause patients are drawn away from con- 
ventional therapy, which “may very well 
help them.” 

Both Cassileth and Angell saw another 
unfortunate implication in the notion of 
conquering disease by positive thinking. “If 
the cancer spreads, despite every attempt 
to think positively,” Angell asked, “is the 
patient at fault?” She pointed to remarks 
made by Humana Institute’s Dr. Allan 
Lansing, who at a press conference ex- 
pressed concern that Artificial Heart Re- 
cipient William Schroeder did not have the 
right attitude after his first stroke. The 
implication, she said, is that Schroeder 
was in some way responsible for his con- 
dition. At a time when patients are al- 
ready suffering from disease, Angell con- 
cluded, “they should not be further 
burdened by having to accept responsibil- 
ity for the outcome.” — By Leon Jaroff. 
Reported by Joelle Attinger/Boston and Cheryl 











noma and were susceptible to a recur- 
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TRANSMISSIONS. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


With Dodge’s two great Transmission Discount 
Packages on Omni and Charger. 





Dodge Omni and 
| Dodge Charger 
have always been 
economical. 
And together, 
they've proven 
their value over 
38 billion front- 
wheel-drive miles. 

Now we've made 
Omni and Charger 
even more economical.. 
with a choice of two option 
packages, and discounts of 
up to $447* 

Purchase the spirited 
2.2 liter engine, power 
steering and other popular 
i options in Dodge's Auto- 
matic Transmission Dis- 
count Package, and you'll 
get the automatic shift at 
no extra charge—a $439 
discount* 
*Discounts based 
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Or purchase the options 
in the Manual Transmis- 
sion Discount Package, 
and the 2.2 liter engine, 
5-speed and AM/FM stereo 
radio are yours at no extra 
charge—a $447 discount 

You can get a Dodge 
Omni with the Automatic 
Transmission Discount 
Package, for just $6877+ 
Or choose a Charger with 
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ased separately. Ask for d 
d warranty on outer body rus 


the Manual Transmission 
Discount Package, for 
just $6879 The choice 
fS yours. Whether you 
buy or lease tt you 
pick the car, you pick 
the package. And 
remember that both 
OmaLand Charger are 
backed by our standard 
5-year/50,000 mile 
Protection Plantt 
See your Dodge dealer 
for all the details on these 
two special packages 
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Williams: a young man’s fancy 


She wanted to be a musi- 
cal-comedy star, and “I plan to 
be a success,” said Vanessa Wil- 
liams after winning the 1984 
Miss America title. But the 
shock of her nude photos in 
Penthouse nine months later 
cost her the title and all likeli- 
hood of immediate stardom. In 
the year since, she has been 


“| 
4] 
3| 
| 


slowly working her way back, | 


with a forgettable guest shot on 
a TV detective series last fall 
and a turn among the many 
performers at last month’s re- 
opening of Harlem's Apollo 
Theater. This week at Man- 
hattan’s South Street Theater, 
she gets to do her first musi- 
cal comedy, an off-Broadway 
show called One Man Band 
Williams, 22, plays several fe- 
male figments of the imagina- 
tion of the young hero, and 
she sings and dances “wonder- 
fully,” reports Director Jack 
(The Elephant Man) Hofsiss. So 
bring on the critics 


Ralph and Ed. Kramden 
and Norton. The names are 
permanently linked together 
and set in that perfectly drab, 
1950s New York City apart- 
ment occupied by The Honey- 
mooners. Jackie Gleason, 69 
and Art Carney, 66, reprised 
their famous roles once for a 


TV special seven years ago, 





but they have not otherwise 
worked together. Explains 
Gleason: “The only way Art 
and I could do something, to 
play characters who were not 
the Honeymooners, was if we 
did real people.” This month 
they got their chance. They 
are filming a TV movie about 
two famed undercover Prohi- 


bition agents, Izzy Einstein 
and Moe Smith. The two 
ham it up in the disguises 


used by the flamboyant peace 
officers, though no one pre- 
tends the parts will supplant 
their earlier incarnations 
Ralph, by the way, plays 
Izzy, and Ed plays Moe. 
a 

Before the chill in U.S.-So- 

viet relations, poetry rather 


than politics was the symbol of 
the Soviet Union’s break with 





Soviet letters were in New 
York City for a special reading 
and concert at Carnegie Hall 
that expressed their shared 
hopes for peace. Says Yevtu- 





Poetic license: Yevtushenko and Voznesensky at readings in the U.S. 


Stalinism, and at lecture halls 
across America in the 1960s 
and °70s, Yevgeni Yevtushenko 
and Andrei Voznesensky were 
Russian poetry’s most distin- 
guished ambassadors. This 
month Yevtushenko, 51, and 
Voznesensky, 52, are in the 
U.S. on an unofficial but wide- 
ly praised visit. Voznesensky, 
his country’s greatest living 
poet, took the opportunity to 
accept belatedly a 1984 honor- 
ary degree from Oberlin Col- 
lege, where he inveighed 
against “barbarians of every 
age,” and intoned: “For an art- 
ist trueborn/ revolt is second 
nature:/ he is both tribune 
and troublemaker.” Mean- 
while, Yevtushenko has been 
traveling across the country 
performing an environmental- 
ist “Concert for the Earth” 
with American Jazzman Paul 
Winter. Last week both men of 
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shenko: “The trouble with 
people who can push the but- 
ton is that they can’t see peo- 
ple’s faces. As for me, I am go- 
ing home with a whole sackful 
of American faces.” 





Heavy duty: Shultz with Sumo Stars Chiyonofuji, left, and Konishiki 





Still dynamic duo: Gleason and Carney pairing up in Izzy and Moe 





All over America last week 
media wits were weighing in 
with the heavy jokes. Well, 
it was kind of amusing, from 
a limited Occidental view, to 
see Secretary of State George 
Shultz, no sylph himself, stand- 
ing between two near naked 
sumo wrestlers from Japan in 
the federal drawing room at the 
State Department. The grap- 
plers were in the US. for the 
first sanctioned sumo match 
abroad, in the hopes of winning 
new friends for Japan and the 
sport. Shultz, who was filling in 
at the last minute for the Presi- 
dent, gamely turned to 268-Ib 
Grand Champion Chlyonofuji, 
30, and 491-lb. Konishiki, 21, 
and said, “Welcome to our 
country.” Replied Konishiki 
“Hey, thanks, but I'm an Amer- 
ican.” Born Salevaa Atisnoe 
in Hawaii, the quarter-tonner 
stands on the edge of becoming 
a sekiwake, the sport’s third 
highest rank, something no 
American has ever achieved 


Hulk Hogan, eat your heart out 
By Guy D. Garcia 



































“A pure fighting machine”: Sylvester Stallone as the silent warrior hero 


An Outbreak of Rambomania 


Sylvester Stallone starts Hollywood’s summer with a bang 


1 fee of sweat glisten, pectoral muscles 
ripple, veins bulge in steamy close-up 
They call him “a pure fighting machine,” 
this glum-faced superhero with the 
Charles Atlas body. He has been sent on a 
daring mission to Viet Nam, a land that 
just a few years ago the nation was trying 


to forget. Improbably—or maybe all too | 


probably—he has become America’s 
newest pop hero. His name: Rambo. 
Rambo is, of course, Syl- 
vester Stallone’s latest cine- 
matic creation, a brooding 
Viet Nam veteran who un- 
leashes destruction in the 
summer’s first blockbuster hit, 
Rambo: First Blood Part II. In 
this sequel to Stallone’s 1982 
film First Blood, a crack vet- 
eran of the Green Beret Spe- 
cial Forces is sent back to Viet 
Nam to search for US. pris- 
oners of war, only to be aban- 
doned in the jungle and forced 
to guerrilla-fight his way out 
In its first 23 days of release, 
Rambo, which cost $27 mil- 
lion to produce, has grossed a 
phenomena! $75.8 million at 
the box office. Only two films 








in history, Indiana Jones and the Temple 
of Doom and Return of the Jedi, have had 
more successful launches 

Rambomania is spreading faster than 
the fire storms set by the hero’s explosive 
warheads. Hollywood megahits of sum- 
mers past have flooded the market with 
such whimsical souvenirs as furry Grem- 
lins and cuddly E.T:s. This year stores are 
stocking up with war paraphernalia: a 


Destruction: Rambo views the remains of a burning helicopter 


how Business 





$150 replica of Rambo’s high-tech bow 
and arrow, Rambo knives and an assort- 
ment of toy guns, including a semiauto- 
matic job that squirts a stream of water 10 
ft. Youngsters will soon be able to pop 
Rambo vitamins, and New Yorkers can 
send a Rambogram, in which a Stallone 
look-alike will deliver a birthday message 
or carry out a tough assignment like ask- 
ing the boss for a raise. The U.S. Army 
has started hanging Rambo posters out- 
side its recruitment offices, hoping to lure 
enlistees. Rambo fever is even spreading 
overseas. The film has already broken 
box-office records in Beirut and the Phil- 
ippines, and 25 companies have signed 
contracts to distribute Rambo merchan- 
dise, even in countries where the film has 
not yet opened. 

Like the ubiquitous Rocky films, 
Rambo represents another triumph for 
Stallone’s distinctive brand of macho 
Americana. Stallone, who conceived of 
the film and co-wrote the script, is revel- 
ing in the popularity of his latest patriotic 
fable. “People have been waiting for a 
chance to express their patriotism,” he 
says. “Rambo triggered long-suppressed 
emotions that had been out of vogue. Sud- 
denly, apple pie is an important thing on 
the menu.” 

There is more. “I want this country to 
love us as much as we loved it,” pleads 
Rambo on behalf of Viet Nam vets at the 
end of the film, and Stallone wants the na- 
tion to take heed. “The vets were fed by a 
sense of duty,” he says. “They wanted to 
come home and be heroes on their blocks 
They’re saying, ‘We showed you we were 
worthy. We just want to be appreciated.’ ” 

In First Blood, the unappreciated 
Rambo was goaded into waging a one- 
man war against National Guardsmen in 
the mountains of the Pacific Northwest 
In the sequel, after a stretch in prison, he 
moves from a surrogate Viet Nam to the 
real thing. At the request of his former 
commander (Richard Crenna), Rambo 
takes on a dangerous reconnaissance mis- 
sion to search out MIAs in Viet Nam. Sure 
enough, he finds some in a supposedly de- 

serted prison camp, guarded 

by sinister Vietnamese and 
= their evil Soviet overlords. But 
* his mission is sabotaged by the 
top military brass, who want 
to close the book on the whole 
MIA episode. The allegorical 
message of the film is potent 
Like American soldiers in 
Viet Nam, Rambo tries to do 
a job but is defeated by his su- 
periors. Left to his own de- 
vices, however, he shows all 
the skill, cunning and ruth- 
lessness that the enemy once 
showed against the U.S. And 
this time he wins 

Rambo seems to have per- 
fectly articulated the nation’s 
mood with regard to Viet 
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| Where the action is in Times Square 


Nam. “In general, the public feels that 
Viet Nam was a tragedy, an experience 
they don’t want to repeat,” says Stanley 
Karnow, author of Vietnam: A History 
“But at the same time, there’s an attempt 
to find some redeeming aspects in it. Mov- 
ies can turn a defeat into victory; you can 
achieve in fantasy what you didn’t 
achieve in reality.” Says Arthur Egendorf, 
aclinical psychologist and author of Heal- 
ing from the War: Trauma and Transfor- 
mation After Vietnam: “Rambo is an ef- 
fort to deal with a complex, painful and 
deep wound with simple and sentimental 
responses. Part of the psychological po- 
tency of fairy tales such as 
these is that they dramatize 
our own inner struggles.” 

Distance from the war has 
made such mythologizing pos- 
sible. When Author David 
Morrell began shopping his 
1972 novel First Blood around 
Hollywood, the political cli- 
mate was quite different. Viet 
Nam movies of the late *70s, 
like Coming Home and Apoca- 
lypse Now, portrayed the war 
| asa largely ignoble enterprise 
| “The subject matter was a 

risk,’ says Morrell. Such 
heavy Hollywood names as 

Martin Ritt, Sydney Pollack, 

Steve McQueen and John 
| Frankenheimer were in- 
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volved in various efforts to film the novel 
It finally wound up in the hands of two lit- 
tle-known producers, Andrew Vajna and 
Mario Kassar, who hired Stallone and 
raised the money to make the film 

First Blood made $57 million at the 
box office, a substantial though not spec- 
tacular success. Since then the public’s re- 
ceptivity to tales that lend nobility to the 
Viet Nam War has grown. Films like 
Missing in Action and Uncommon Valor, 
both of them about missions to rescue 
American POWs in Viet Nam, drew big 
audiences. On TV, Viet Nam veterans, 
once portrayed as troubled loners, are 
now the sympathetic crime fighters of 
such hit shows as The A-Team and Mag- 
num, PJ. First Blood scored unusually 
high ratings in a telecast on NBC last 
month, and orders for video cassettes of 
the film have jumped 25% since the re- 
lease of Rambo 

The idea for the sequel came to Stal- 
lone in July 1983, when he received a let- 
ter from a woman in Virginia whose hus- 
band has been missing in Southeast Asia 
for 16 years. “It got to me,” he says. “I’m 
convinced that the MIAs are alive. Living 
in Laos. There’s been a great avoidance of 
the issue. The country has been shoving it 
under the mat and forgetting it.” 


fter working on the script with James 

Cameron, who co-wrote and directed 
The Terminator, Stallone prepared for the 
shooting in Mexico with a five-hour-a- 
day regimen of physical exercise, twice as 
hard as he works out for a typical Rocky 
film. In addition to rowing, weight lifting 
and jogging, Stallone took archery lessons 
at home in Pacific Palisades, Calif., and 
worked out with the Los Angeles police 
SWAT team 

Obviously the sight of this marvelous 
physical specimen cavorting through the 
jungles in a series of brutally effective, 
strikingly photographed action scenes is a 
big part of the movie's appeal, regardless 
of ideology. Rambo has echoes of half a 
dozen movie heroes of old, from Tarzan to 


| Shane, and his Vietnamese and Soviet 


foes are updated versions of the malevo- 
lent Japanese and Germans from World 
War II films. The cheers that erupt in the 
theater as the body count soars are com- 


Awar chest of Rambo paraphernalia ready to conquer the market 





ing largely from young moviegoers whose 
only previous encounter with Viet Nam 
may have been a question on The Holly- 
wood Squares. “The movie doesn’t have a 
lot to do with Viet Nam and how we felt 
when we were there,” says Josiah Bunting 
III, a Viet Nam veteran who is now presi- 
dent of Hampden-Sydney College in Vir- 
ginia. “It’s impossible to take seriously, 
but it’s very enjoyable.” 

Some critics read more ominous mes- 
sages in the film’s popularity. They con- 
tend that it reflects a growing anti- 
Communist fervor and could help make 
military conflicts in Nicaragua or else- 
where more acceptable at home. Others 
argue that the film is serving a legitimate 
therapeutic function. “We're in the pro- 
cess of assimilating Viet Nam into our 
American experience,” says Henry Graff, 


—— 


Conferring with a Vietnamese ally 


professor of history at Columbia Univer- 
sity. “Pictures like Rambo allow us to 
think it through 20 years later without the 
pain of the casualty lists before us.” 
Stallone is impatient with critics who call 
the film reactionary. “So it’s a right-wing 
fantasy,” he says. “Like Valley Forge 
They did it their way, too, against the 
British. No one told them from Washing- 
ton how to fight. This is the point: frus- 
trated Americans trying to recapture 
some glory. The vets were told wrong 
The people who pushed the wrong but- 
tons all took a powder. The vets got the 
raw deal and were left holding the bag 
What Rambo is saying is that 
if they could fight again, it 
would be different.” 

As a righter of past 
wrongs, an exorcist of guilt, a 
hero in an age painfully short 
of them, Rambo has not fin- 
ished his cinematic job. Stal- 
lone is already committed to 
making Rambo III, and is 
looking for another “open 
wound” that Rambo can heal 
It could be in Iran, or possibly 
Afghanistan, but he will be 
back. “Rambo,” says Stallone, 
“is a war machine that can’t be 
turned off.’ —-By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Elaine Dutka/New 
York and Richard Woodbury/Los 
Angeles 
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MOST 
EPSON 


HAVE BEEN RUNNING 
LONGER THAN MOST 
PRINTER COMPANIES. 


In this age of tem- 
peramental office 
equipment, Epson 
printers seem to be 
one of the few things 
that never break down. 
This reliable, worry- 
free performance has 
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BIG BUSINESS. 


Notall printers work \ 
with all computers. / JoJoa 


Or all software. 
This incompatibil 


ity can be avoided if WER 
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one printer to one 
computer. But it 
can cause real prob- ¥=/s 
lems if you ever 3 ¥ 
want the flexibility | 3 i 
to hook that printer | 3 
up to a different “ 
computer. 
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been characteristic of 
Epson ever since we 


developed the first low- 


cost printer 20 years 
ago. No other printer or 


printer company comes 


close to such proven, 
long-term reliability. 


Since Epson is the 
world standard for 
printers, virtually all 
major hardware and 

software is designed 

to work with our 

printers. From IBM" to 
the newest name on the 


EH 


 market—which means 


you can be sure you'll be 
able to put your Epson 


, "printer to use where 


\- you need it, when 


ae Set sed it 
} 3 4 you need it. 
a a .% 





Which is why most 
of our printers have 
been operating longer 
than most printer 
companies. And will 
probably continue 
working after many of 
them have stopped. 







For most people, 
reading a printer 
manual is like hard 
labor. But it’s im- 
portant if you want 
to get the most out 
of your printer. 
We've been work- 
ing to make our 
manuals as user 
friendly as our 
printers. 








forgettable 
printer you 





ever bough 


The main reason large 
companies think so much 
of Epson printers is that 
once they're bought, you 
rarely have to give them 


| another thought. With an 


estimated 5 million lines 
between failures. And 100 
million characters be 
tween new print heads. 

They're easy to use, 
many with simple push 
button typestyle controls, 
so you wont be hearing 
those complaints or fran 
tic calls for help. 

The ribbon cartridge is 
very easy to put in and 
take out. No muss. No engi 
neering degree required. 

And Epson printers are 
famous for being able to 
take those odd little bumps 
and crashing falls that 
render other equipment 
useless. 

As for our full year 
warranty, well it’s reas 
suring to have. But nobody 
seems to need it. 
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If it's characters per second 
you're looking for, one of 
these five Epson printers is 
probably just your speed. 

The FX series dot matrix 
printers. 160 cps draft. 32 cps 
Near Letter Quality. 

The LQ-1500 dot matrix 
— 200 cps draft. 67 cps 

tter Quality. 

The SQ-2000 ink jet printer. 
176 cps draft. 106 cps Letter 
Quality. 

The JX-80 color printer. 160 
cps draft. 32 cps Near Letter 
ng A me 5 

80 portable ink 
jet printer. 160 cps unidirec- 
tional draft. 32 cps Near 
Letter Quality. 


Just 
A 

| Sample 
Of The 

Variety Of 
Type 

| Available 

] 


From °UF 


LQ—1500 





Printer 


DECISIONS MADE EASY 


Epson's on-going line of 
dot matrix, daisywheel, ink 


jet,and thermal transfer 


printers and plotters sets 
the standard for the entire 
industry. The more you 
know about them, the easier 
your printer decision will be. 
The New Standard. The 
Epson FX series have set 
new standards as the work- 
horses of the industry. With 
print speeds of 160 ¢ harac- 
ters per second in draft 





“So the question is: 
‘Which Epson?’” 


mode, easy access to Near 
Letter Quality, a 20% in- 
crease in throughput, and 
excellent graphics, they're 
the number one selling 
printers from the number 
one printer company. For 
spreadsheets and financial 
reports, there's a wide car- 
riage model. 

The Complete Printer. 
For speed, versatility and 
quality, there's nothing like 
the LQ-1500. Featuring a 
24 pin printhead, its type 
rivals an office typewriter, 
at four times the speed of 


the average daisywheel. 

In draft mode, the LQ-1500 
flies at 200 eps. And its 
graphics are among the 
highest resolution of all dot 
matrix printers. 

The Strong Silent Type. 
The Epson performance 
alternative for sound-sen- 
sitive work environments is 
the quiet new SQ-2000 ink 
| jet printer. This state-of- 
the-art printer uses 24 ink 
jet nozzles to produce letter 
quality print on virtually any 
paper. It combines both 
high speed and high quality. 
It speeds through wide 
carriage spreadsheets at 176 
cps, in draft mode. And 
produces beautiful letter 
quality originals at a remark- 
able 106 eps. As with all 
Epson printers, it offers a full 
year warranty. 


Epson printers 
are used 
by more major 
companies 
than any other 
printer 
in the world. 
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Epson 
FX-1004 


Epson 
LQ-1500 


Epson 
SQ-2000 


EPSON 
Number One. 
And built like it. 
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Machines Co 


























—Milestones 











ENGAGED. Barbara Walters, 53, aggressive, 


16 


“Into the Hands of the Lord” at Last 





Karen Ann Quinlan: 1954-1985 


Ki Ann Quinlan could never know | 
that she was a famous legal case, that 
her “right to die” was the subject of a 
book, Karen Ann, and a movie, Jn the 
Matter of Karen Ann Quinlan, or that on 
her 31st birthday this past April, cards of 
good wishes came from all over the world. 
Throughout all this, for more than ten 
years, she lay in a coma, curled into a fetal 
position, shrunken to little more than 60 
Ibs., unable to see or speak 

Her father Joseph, a shipping supervi- 
sor at a pharmaceutical company, came 
to visit her every day at the nursing home 
in Morris Plains, N.J. “It’s a habit, a rou- 
tine,” he said to the New York Times. “I 
couldn’t break it for the life of me. I still 
have to stop there every day, even in 
snow, just to be sure that she’s not lacking 
for anything.” Her mother Julia came two 
or three times a week. “There's a radio in 
her room that is always on,” she said, 
“and once in a while we bring down a tape 
and play some songs for her. I just 
couldn't imagine anyone lying in bed for 
ten years and not being talked to or held 
or touched.” 

“Karen is in limbo,” the mother said 
in January. “We're all in limbo. . .” 

Until her accident, Karen had lived a 
fairly ordinary life. She was born Mary 
Anne Monahan in a hospital for unwed 
mothers in Scranton, Pa. The Quinlans 
adopted her at four weeks, renamed her, 
and gave her a strict Roman Catholic up- 
bringing in Roxbury Township, N.J. She 
was an average student, good at swim- 
ming and skiing, popular with classmates. 

Nobody knows exactly what went 
wrong in the spring of 1975. Karen was 
having some troubles, getting and losing 
jobs and finally moving in with friends. 
On the night of April 14, she apparently 











swallowed a number of tranquilizers 
shortly before drinking several gin- 
and-tonics with friends at a tavern 
Suddenly she fell unconscious. Seeing 





that she had stopped breathing, her 
friends called an ambulance. She was giv- 
en oxygen and put on a respirator, 

aa Fe 








Her famous high school portrait 


but she never regained consciousness 

After Karen had remained in a coma 
for three months with no prospect of re- 
covery, her parents asked her two doctors 
to take her off the respirator and let her 
“pass into the hands of the Lord”; the doc- 
tors refused. With the support of their 
parish priest, the parents went to court to 
ask permission for Karen to die “with 
grace and dignity.” No US. court had 





BORN. To Amy Irving, 31, actress of stage 
(Heartbreak House), screen (Micki & 
Maude) and TV (The Far Pavilions), and 
Steven Spielberg, 37, celluloid superczar 
who has two new productions (The Goo- 
nies, Back to the Future) in this summer's 
crop of films: the unmarried couple’s first 
child, a son; in Santa Monica, Calif. 
Name: Max Samuel. Weight: 7 lbs. 7% oz. 





ingratiating celebrity interviewer as co- 
host of ABC’s 20/20 and on her own fre- 
quent specials: and Merv Adelson, 55, chair- 
man and co-founder of Lorimar, corporate 
producer of such hit TV series as Dallas, 
Falcon Crest and Knots Landing; in Los 
Angeles. The two have been dating for 
more than a year. The marriage, sched- | 
uled for late fall, will be the third for both 
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ever granted such a right, and the contro- 
versy attracted international attention. 

The arguments were complex and 
painful. The Quinlans’ lawyer argued that 
Karen had a constitutional right to die, 
based on both freedom of religion and the 
right to privacy, that it would be cruel and 
unusual punishment to keep her alive “af- 
ter the dignity, beauty, promise and 
meaning of earthly life have vanished.” A 
court-appointed guardian for Karen 
countered that the parents had no right to 
propose what amounted to euthanasia 
The doctors’ lawyer claimed that no court 
could determine whether or not Karen 
might yet recover. The state attorney gen- 
eral also felt obliged to intervene and sid- 
ed with the doctors 

The judge ruled against the Quinlans, 
but when they appealed to the state su- 
preme court, it granted their plea. In a 
landmark decision based on the right to 
privacy, it ruled that “no compelling in- 
terest of the state could compel Karen to 
endure the unendurable.” The Quinlans 
thought their ordeal was nearly over. | 
When the respirator was finally turned 
off, however, Karen remained alive, year 
after year 

The New Jersey landmark was not 
binding in other states, of course, and laws 
on the right to die remain a confused 
patchwork. Courts have generally but not 
uniformly ruled that a competent patient 
has a right to refuse medical treatment (34 
states and the District of Columbia recog- 
nize “living wills” that forbid extreme 
treatments). The incompetent and coma- 
tose present complex problems. If doctors 
and families agree to withhold treatment, 
doctors often quietly practice what they 
call “judicious neglect,” but disagree- 
ments still end noisily in court. 

In the matter of Karen Ann Quinlan, 
the parents’ petition has finally been 
granted. After she succumbed to pneumo- 
nia last week, held in the arms of her 
weeping mother, Joseph Quinlan said, 
“She died with dignity.” —By Otto Friedrich 














DIED. Vic Tanny, 73, body builder who 
founded a nationwide chain of 100 or 
more gymnasiums and fitness centers that 
started in the mid-1930s and were the first 
to shed the grubby, back-street gym im- 
age in favor of carpets, chrome, cleanli- 
ness, swimming pools and a “pay as you 
perspire” plan that attracted working- 
class men and women; of a heart attack; 
in Tampa 





DIED. Jack Armstrong, 74, the real (though 
Canadian-born) All-American Boy 
whose name was used for the boldhearted 
teenage radio hero of the "30s and ‘40s 
and who himself went on to become a 
worthy, if merely life-size, embodiment of 
his plucky namesake, serving as a much 
decorated U.S. Air Force officer and 
helping to oversee the development of 


that, for more than 60 Broadway shows, 


atomic-powered satellites; in Laguna Ni- 
guel, Calif. The radio serial, which was | 
largely sponsored by Wheaties, got the 
name for the fictional stalwart of Hudson 
High from a General Mills executive who 
had been a college fraternity brother of 
Armstrong's 


DIED. Charles LeMaire, 88, designer of glit- 
tering, sumptuous costumes for Holly- 
wood films from 1943 to 1960 and, before 





including the ‘20s extravaganzas of Flor- 
enz Ziegfeld: in Palm Springs, Calif. After 
successfully campaigning for an Oscar 
category in costume design (it started in 
1948), he was nominated 16 times and 
won for All About Eve (1950), The Robe 
(1953) and Love Is a Many-Splendored 


Thing (1955) 
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tudents should read 

about life for the rest of their 

lives. To enhance their 
lives. To be informed, functional 
and literate. 


That’s why teachers encourage 
reading in the content area and urge 
students to read all the rest of their 
lives. That's why thousands of 
teachers and students use TIME 
Magazine. Every week. 

Whether your course touches on 
world or national events, literature, 
politics, entertainment, economics, 
writing, the humanities, science, 
law or any human endeavor, TIME 
enables you to update your text. 
Supplement your curriculum and 
classwork. Expand the horizons of 
your students. Every week. 


WA 


Enroll ten (10) or more students for 
thirteen (13) or more weeks in the 
TIME Education Program and you 
will receive your choice of free, up- 
to-date resource units—including 
easy to use reprints from TIME, wall 
charts, activity sheets and guides. 
Some units feature sound 
filmstrips. Others are TIME Cap- 
sules or reference books. 


Like TIME, all units are more cur- 
rent than any text could be. Select 
from topics as basic and diverse as 
the world: the Soviet Union, note- 
taking, international terrorism, 
critical thinking, the U.S. Budget, 
political cartoons, The Most Amaz- 
ing 60 Years in History, vocabulary 
development, Japan, punctuation 








and grammar. Use the units for 
classwork. Independent study. 
Debates. Research work. And more. 
Learn about putting TIME and the 
TIME Education Program to work 
for you and your social studies, 
English or ESL students. 


Call your educational service 
representative toll free: 


1-800-523-8727 


(in PA call collect: 1-215-493-1221) 


Or write: 
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Savings Bonds 


help you as well as 
your country. 


Because U.S. Savings Bonds help your country 
grow right along with your savings, the 1985 
campaign to increase participation in the Payroll 
Savings Plan is more important than ever. 

That’s why National Committee Chairman James F. Beré of Borg- 
Warner Corporation, Treasury Secretary James A. Baker, III and the 
members of the U.S. Savings Bonds Volunteer Committee are proud to 
be leading this year’s campaign. 

Their knowledge, enthusiasm and leadership abilities insure you all 
the help you'll need to start a successful Payroll Savings Plan for your 
organization. And if your company already has a plan in place, they can 
help you find ways to increase participation. 

Savings Bonds are the most widely held security in America because 
security is what they’re all about. Savings Bonds provide market-based 
interest rates supported by a can’t lose minimum return level. 

Join us and celebrate America. For more information, contact the 
industry or geographic volunteer listed below. Or call the U.S. Treasury 
Department Savings Bond representative nearest you. 
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JAMES F. BERE 
1985 National Chairman 
U.S. Savings Bonds 
Volunteer Committee 
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WHEN A 
NUCLEAR WAR STARTS, 
THE BEST PLACE TO BE 
IS UNDERGROUND. 
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span generations. “Threads” is a shockingly realistic, BBC film which makes us face 
the truth. We're digging ourselves into a hole. And if we don't find a solution soon, that 
may be the best place to be. A live, call-in panel discussion will follow. 1085 Metromedia ETROREDACHOASO 


“THREADS” MONDAY, JUNE 24 AT 7 PM./ PANEL DISCUSSION AT 9 PM. 


The biggest losers in a nuclear war will be the survivors. Facing horrors that will 32 
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— Computers. 


Towers with Minds of Their Own 


New high-tech buildings practically run themselves 


oaring 45 stories over downtown Dal- 

las, the office tower called Lincoln 
Plaza looks like nothing more than an es- 
pecially elegant variation on the modern 
commercial building. Mahogany granite 
and smoked glass combine to give it a 
handsome, robust exterior. Full-grown. 
verdant trees shade its attractive walk- 
ways. and at the apex of its triangular 
base a small waterfall gurgles and spar- 
kles in the sun. Lincoln Plaza is not only 
beautiful—it has brains. Computers and 
closed-circuit monitors check the tem- 
perature on each floor, the location of ev- 
ery elevator and the status of all doors 
(locked or unlocked), When a clerical 
worker began pilfering from his employ- 
er’s offices, the computers identified the 


Monitoring security in the lobby 


owner of the electronic card key that was 
used to enter the burglarized rooms. The 
suspect was quickly apprehended. Says 
Steven Cole, the building manager: “I was 
very impressed.” 

Welcome to the world of smart build- 
ings, a marriage of architecture and com- 
puters that is the latest word in high-rise 
high tech. Walk into an office in brainy 
buildings and the lights go on automati- 
cally, triggered by infrared sensors that 
detect the slightest movement; leave and 
the lights shut themselves off twelve min- 
utes later. Desktop terminals linked to a 
centralized computer system offer instant 
access to the latest stock market quota- 
tions. A sophisticated telephone system 
automatically routes long-distance calls 
along the least expensive circuits. The ele- 
vators flash the current weather reports 
and talk to their passengers in a low, clear 
tone: “Going up.” 

In the lobbies. computerized directo- 
ries cross-list tenants by company, individ- 
uals’ names and service category. Some- 
times they even offer calendars of arts and 

sports events, airport maps, taxi i phone 
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numbers and shuttle-bus guides. One par- 
ticularly futuristic tower will soon permita 
tenant at any display terminal to call upa 
lunch menu on the screen, punch in his or- 
der and have food delivered to his desk 
from one of the building's restaurants 
Smart buildings have sprung up in 
Los Angeles (Grand Financial Plaza), 
Chicago (One Financial Place), Arling- 
ton, Va. (Crystal Gateway III), and Hart- 
ford (CityPlace). Others are under con- 
struction in Denver and New York City 









































Lincoln Plaza, a new “smart” edifice, in Dallas 


“Going up,” say the elevators 

“Tenants want their buildings as smart as 
their communications equipment,” says 
Geoffrey Wharton, a partner at Tishman- 
Speyer Properties in New York City, 
which is developing a smart building for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Says William Caffery, a technology ana- 
lyst at the Gartner Group, a research firm 
in Stamford, Conn.: “Communications is 
the air conditioning of the 1980s.” 

The technology does not come cheap 
Builders figure that electronic gadgetry 
and the wire and cable networks that con- 
nect them add about 2% to construction 
costs. Average rent at Chicago's gleaming 
One Financial Place. a $220 million, 40- 

















story chrome-and-marble trade palace 
that looks more like a hotel than an office 
building. runs from $29 to $33 per sq. ft., 
which is 20% higher than space in the 
city’s other top commercial buildings 

Even with the steep overhead, smart 
buildings have no trouble attracting 
tenants. To slay competitive, owners of 
older, dumber structures are retrofitting 
them, bringing in computers and sensors 
and tearing out walls and ceilings to in- 
stall the wiring necessary to raise their 
building intelligence quotients. The Park 
Avenue Atrium in New York City, for ex- 
ample, was stripped down to its structural 
steel during remedial reworking 

Some think the fuss is not worth the 
price. Rather than reducing costs, warns 
Robert Jones, an Atlanta regional man- 
ager with the real estate firm of Cushman 


L| and Wakefield, smart technology actually 


increases them; for one thing, more so- 
phisticated workers are required to main- 
tain the buildings. “We're no longer talk- 
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Routing phone calls in the control room 


ing about boilers and fuse boxes.” says 


Jones. “Maintenance crews today have to 
know what ‘optimum start times’ and 
‘digital control devices’ mean.” Others 


criticize the lack of choice implicit in a 
smart building. which gets its technology 
from only a few suppliers. 

Despite the reservations, smart build- 
ings appear to have no place to go but up 
Last year nearly $100 million worth of 
communications equipment was sold to 
smart buildings, and analysts predict that 
the market will grow to $3 billion a year 
by 1990, when the U.S. may have as 
many as 1,600 smart buildings. Already 
Cushman’s Dallas-based property man- 
ager, Jay Dee Allen, says that fully half 
his inquiries concern space in smart 
buildings. “Smart technology makes it 
easier to attract tenants,” says Larry 
Guilmette, manager of Bronson and Hu- 
tensky, a co-developer of Hartford's City- 
Place. “The fact that you can sell some 
sizzle gives you a higher profile.” It 
doesn’t take a smart building to figure 
that out —By Michael Walsh. Reported by 
Thomas McCarroll/New York with other bureaus 
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Books -- 


Publishing Rises in the West 


Three houses redefine some traditional boundaries 


a | n New York,” grumbled a California 
editor last year, “they are convinced 
that nothing can happen except in the 
area of Manhattan bounded by the lounge 
of the Algonquin and the dining room of 
the Four Seasons.” Then came Evan Con- 
nell’s Son of the Morning Star, a brilliant 
account of General George 
Custer and the Battle of Little 
Bighorn. It climbed the best- 
seller list and remained there 
for six months. Not for the first 
lime, the industry was forced to 
admit that some of the nation’s 
better publishing houses are lo- 
cated a world away from New 
York. 

The most distinguished is 
North Point Press, whose vol- 
umes are models of polish and 
elegance: many of its paper- 
backs have dust jackets. The 
house was founded seven years 
ago by Real Estate Millionaire 
William Turnbull, 59, and 
Bookstore Owner and former 
Salesman Jack Shoemaker, 39. 
Turnbull, whose bulk and au- 
thority give him the aura of an 
editorial-cartoon plutocrat, 
chose the name because “if you 
know which way north is you can’t get 
lost.” The firm moved into a converted 
church and rectory in Berkeley in Janu- 
ary 1980. The quarters were chosen, says 
the founder, “because we knew we would 
have to pray a lot.” 

For more than four years North Point 
survived on little more than faith. Its cata- 
log offered some 30 titles a year by such 
respected but noncommercial authors as 
Essayist Guy Davenport, Poet Donald 
Hall and Novelist Gilbert Sorrentino. The 
company debt increased to $500,000. Still, 
the house made a virtue of its liability, For 
one thing, it never insisted on exclusivity. 
M.E.K. Fisher, the cooking authority and 
memoirist, was able to publish her new 
works with Knopf as long as North Point 
controlled the reprint rights. That way, 
Turnbull decided, Fisher had “both a hus- 
band and a lover.” Writers and agents 
were assured that “our small size permits 
very personal attention. We take our au- 
thors’ calls collect. An ear is always there 
to listen.” 

One of the talkers was Evan Connell, 
whose earlier hits, Mrs. Bridge (Viking: 
1959) and Mr. Bridge (Knopf, 1969), 
had been published by Manhattan-based 
companies. He found North Point Press 
“invariably courteous,” and when they of- 
fered him attractive royalties and a sub- 
stantial advance, he signed on. Every as- 
pect of production was negotiated, a sharp 
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variance from the dictatorial New York 
style. “Evan didn’t want photographs in 
the book,” Turnbull remembers. “We felt 
they might make it more salable to history 
buffs. Evan won.” But the author conced- 
ed another point: he provided a detailed 
index. 
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William Turnbull and Jack Shoemaker of North Point Press 


North Point’s original projection of 
first-year sales was 15,000. There are now 
more than 150,000 hard-cover copies in 
print. “It was a pleasure to be wrong,” 
Turnbull admits. “The world now knows 
that we have maturity and competence.” 
Adds Shoemaker: “Up till now we had yet 
to prove that we could sustain an effort 





Barbara and John Martin of Black Sparrow 
Always favoring the outsiders. 
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and back up a best seller. Son of the Morn- 
ing Star has shown that with a staff of 
only ten we can keep up with trade de- 
mand and follow through with a first-rate 
promotional effort.” 

Shoemaker notes that recognition 
brings some liabilities: “When agents hear 
of the $210,000 paperback-rights sale, 
they step up their asking prices for new 
manuscripts. And there is the danger that 
maybe the adrenaline won't flow quite as 
fast after our first big success.” But fears 
belong to what San Francisco 
Novelist Herbert Gold has la- 
beled the Age of Happy Prob- 
lems. North Point has not only 
put itself on the map, it is help- 
ing to redefine the boundaries of 
US. publishing. 

Black Sparrow Press, located 
in a sunny villa some 300 miles 
south of North Point in Santa 
Barbara, is an even smaller 
house. Its staff of six includes 
John Martin, 54, publisher, and | 
his wife Barbara, 45, designer. 
The Martins, who work out of 
their home, are relentlessly non- 
commercial: “If Evan Connell 
came to me with a Custer book,” 
claims Martin, “I wouldn't be in- 
terested in publishing it.” Black 
Sparrow began in 1966, when 
Martin, then an office-supply ex- 
ecutive, sold his valuable collec- 
tion of D.H. Lawrence first edi- 
tions and decided to go into 
business for himself. He sedulously imitated | 
a famed boutique publisher of the ‘20s, 
Black Sun, down to the art nouveau design 
and the name. 

Black Sparrow’s first book was by a 
hard-drinking roustabout, Charles Bu- 
kowski. Says Martin: “He was the kind of 
guy that drank in sailors’ bars, got into 
fights with everyone in the room and 
wound up drinking alone with everyone 
stretched out on the floor.” Between bouts 
Bukowski wrote terse, explicit poetry and 
fiction in the self-advertising style of Hen- 
ry Miller (“The young coeds came up with 
their hot young bodies and their pilot-light 
eyes ...”). Martin offered to pay the au- 
thor $100 a month if he would quit his 
postal worker's job and work full time on a 
novel: “He left on the last working day of 
1965. The next time I heard from him was 
at the end of January when he called to say 
he'd finished his book.” 

lt was called At Terror Street and Ago- 
ny Way, and the account of a disorderly 
life in Los Angeles launched two careers: 
Bukowski’s and Black Sparrow’s. Since 
then Bukowski has produced 15 books. 
None have been American hits, but many 
have been best sellers in Europe. More 
than a million copies of his works are in 
print in at least a dozen languages; they ac- 
count for about 40% of Black Sparrow's 
$750,000 sales volume. 

Bukowski is typical of the outsider au- 
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camera are one. 
Because the 
new Olympus 
OM-PC has been 
Wie blessed with ESP 
(Electro Selective Pattern metering). 
So now you can skip that awkward stage 
known as beginner. 
ESP is a mini-computer brain that 
knows what the eye is seeing, and automat- 
ically adjusts for light intensity and contrast. 
All the way from it too : 
And after you find the exact image you want 
in the viewfinder, Off-the-Film metering 
(OTF ™) lifts it out of the air on to 
film the instan eee it. 


Just as you see it. 


Without ESP 


_ 


’ 


us invents ESI? 
for cameras. 


Since the OM-PCalso features a ce O 
Program, Automatic, or Manual modes and 
preventsall common lighting mistakespit — 
advanées the beginner automatically. While 

ing the option of over 300 compatible 
Sibe wile velubof ESP when | 
e the true value o: w I 
ir first set of photos. And disco _ 
h, ral colors instead of washed out or 
NUFKY Pp iS. 

Of , if you were born with ESP this 
whole ad was unnecessary. 

You already know the OM-PC will be your 
first 35mm SLR. 


There is no longer a chotce. 


Olympus, Dept. 56, Woodbury, NY 11797 
In Canada, W. Carsen Co. Lti. Toronto. 


~ . MIN " Perceive more about the new OM-PC. Write 
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thor Martin tends to favor. John 
Fante, a neglected proletarian nov- 
elist and screenwriter, was rescued 
from obscurity by Black Sparrow in 
the last years of his life. His reissued 
novels, Ask the Dust and Dreams 
from Bunker Hill, sold more than 
10,000 copies each. Martin’s cur- 
rent favorite is the late Wyndham 
Lewis, a novelist and critic whose 
work, said TS. Eliot, combined 
“the thought of the modern and the 
energy of the cave man.” Lewis also 
dabbled in art. To Poet Edith Sit- 
well, his pictures seemed “to have 
been painted by a mailed fist in a 
cotton glove.” 

Black Sparrow's reprints of 
Lewis’ iconoclastic works, like the 
magazine Blast (1914 and 1915) and 
the autobiographical Rude Assign- 
ment, were illustrated with Lewis’ adrenal 
scrawls and became another profitable ven- 
ture. Deliberately bold typefaces that var- 
ied wildly in size to emphasize certain 
words, according to the author's wishes, as 
well as surreal pronouncements (“A picture 
of a man either is or is not”) exerted an ap- 
peal on college audiences: more than 
50,000 copies of Lewisiana have been 
sold, and other volumes are on the way 
“Lewis wrote 45 books,” proclaims Mar- 
tin. “And Black Sparrow has reprint 

rights to all of them. It’s like having an 




























William Kaufmann: all books are important, all authors are stars 


exclusive option on the Inca Empire.” 

If North Point represents the classical 
approach to publishing and Black Spar- 
row the romantic, William Kaufmann 
Inc. stands for the technocratic. The two 
letters most frequently heard at Kauf- 
mann’s modest headquarters in Los Altos, 
Calif, are “AI” (artificial intelligence), 
the science of making computers “think.” 
In 1980 a professor from nearby Stanford 
came to Kaufmann, a former editor of sci- 
ence books, with a handbook of artificial 
intelligence. Most Eastern publishers 


» might have rejected it by return 
= mail; Kaufmann enthusiastically 
= agreed to publish the three-volume 
set for $120 per set. A science book 
club alone ordered more than 
10,000 sets, surprising everyone 
but the publisher. “People with un- 
usual projects have been attracted 
to us since we began in 1972,” ob- 
serves Kaufmann. “Our image 
may be technical and scientific, 
but our range includes music and 
even art, then and now.” 
Kaufmann’s list reaches as far 
back as the 19th century, with 
Martin Gardner's meticulously 
Annotated Snark, containing the 
text and original illustrations by 
Lewis Carroll—and as far forward 
as The New Book of California To- 
morrow, analyzing environmental 
issues that affect the company’s home 
state. Although technology accounts for 
most of the firm’s more than $1 million 
sales, its environmental and urban plan- 
ning books are in many libraries. In addi- 
tion, Kaufmann, like his West Coast col- 
leagues, indulges some personal whims. 
Gardner's first novel, The Flight of Peter 
Fromm, written when the author was 59, 
was rejected by several major houses; 
Kaufmann found it “hilarious” and pub- 
lished it. The low-selling Almanac of 








American Letters was issued because the 
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publisher found its collage of literary triv- 
ia irresistible. (Items: Horatio Alger was 
unfit for service in the Union Army. The 
original title of Death of a Salesman was 
The Inside of His Head. Tarzan does not 
live in sin, he was married to Jane by her 
father, a minister. Poet Robert Lowell 
twice tried to enlist in the armed forces; 
both times he was rejected. By the time he 
was called up, Lowell had become a con- 
scientious objector.) 

“Bill Kaufmann is the kind of pub- 
lisher an author dreams of,” says Gard- 
ner. “He takes chances—something no 
large Eastern firm dares to do. And he 
won't compromise on binding, paper or 
typeface. There is no such thing as a ‘mid- 
dle book’ to him. All of his books are im- 
portant, all of his authors are stars.” 

Therein lies the difference between 
coasts. As Kaufmann observes, “New 
York publishers bring out a list twice a 
year, promote the hell out of the books 
that appear on it, run with those that 
are successful and remainder everything 


| else.” And along the Pacific? “Out here 


we put out our lists and stick with them. 


| We don’t like to see anything go out of 


print.” Like a practiced surveyor, he 
knows exactly where to draw the line: 
“What we and Black Sparrow and North 
Point offer has perhaps less to do with ge- 


| ography than philosophy. Ten years ago, 


the East published the book, but we /ive it: 
Small Is Beautiful.” -By Stefan Kanter. 


| Reported by William R. Doerner/San Francisco 
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| CRAMPTON HODNET 
by Barbara Pym; Dutton 


216 pages; $14.95 
|S bens Pym was the Cinderella of the 
previous literary decade. Having 
achieved a minor reputation in England 
during the ’50s, she could not find a pub- 
lisher in the ‘60s when London took to 
swinging. All that changed in 1977, three 
years before her death, when the Times 
Literary Supplement ran a feature on ne- 
glected writers. Philip Larkin and David 
Cecil, both authors of mighty clout, inde- 
pendently singled out Pym. Overnight, it 
seemed, her books were not only available 
but on the best-seller lists, and she had the 
kind of loyal following that usually re- 
quires years to build. 

The secret, as readers quickly learned, 
was Pym’s reliability. She offered a nar- 
row world, not sentimentalized, but com- 
| fortable in its coherence. Characters 
| slipped along easily from book to book, 

much as they do in the vaster schemes of 
Trollope. In Crampton Hodnet (written 
around 1940 but prepared for publication 
only now by Pym’s literary executor), one 
comes upon two old friends from Jane and 
Prudence (1953), tyrannical old Miss 
Doggett and her younger paid compan- 
ion, the self-effacing Miss Morrow. Their 





props and surroundings are familiar too: 


| the excellent women “full of good sense,” 
the pampered Anglican priests, the 


warmth of a musquash coat, the bedtime | 


balm of Ovaltine, the ultimate taste test— 
does one take China tea or Indian? 


But some things are altered. In Jane | 


and Prudence, the ladies live, appropriate- 
ly, in an anonymous village. In this book 
Pym places them a bit awkwardly in the 
academic setting of Oxford, where she her- 
self was educated. Miss Doggett is about 
the same, a tactless, sanctimonious bully 
robed in purple and decorated with be- 
spoke hats. The feather-light Crampton 
Hodnet is about three brief romances, two 
of which Miss Doggett tries to meddle with 
and one that she misses completely, al- 
though it involves her companion and the 
curate who boards with her. 

Miss Morrow, however, is different. In 
| Jane and Prudence, she is a masterly drawn 
comic portrait: a coolly calculating woman 
who hides her ambition behind the lowered 
lids of humble gentility. In this book she 
| seems the same at first, a wan little mouse 
| who acquires sexual power when she puts 
| on a blue velvet dress. But this Miss Mor- 
row is gentle and vulnerable, a creature 
whose only asset is her sense of decency. 
Jane and Prudence shows a novelist in 
complete command, but the rare charm of 
Crampton Hodnet is in the glimpse it offers 
of Pym’s imagination as it pauses for a mo- 
ment in perfect understanding of a charac- 
ter. That sympathy stretches beyond the 
horizon of comedy. —By Martha Duffy 
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Tunes from the Darker Side 





L ike children listening to a favorite 
bedtime story, classical audiences love 
to hear the same works over and over, and 
most of the time the record companies 
give them what they want: Bach Branden- 
burgs without end, Beethoven sympho- 
nies without number. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a darker side surfaces, and 
| something different is unearthed: arcana 
by a famous composer, perhaps, or a new 
piece by a living artist that seeks to reveal 
the skull beneath the skin. A trio of recent 
releases for the adventurous shows the 
eerie attractions of mood music: 


Three 20th Century Werks based ow Edgar Allan Poo 
DEBUSSY 
THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER 
ANDRE CAPLET: THE MASQUE OF THE RED DEATH 
FLORENT SCHMITT: THE HAUNTED PALACE 


On records, spooky symphonic rarities that go bump in the night 


misery in the man’s soul. Debussy intend- 
ed Usher to last about an hour: Allende- 
Blin’s realization runs a little more than 
22 tantalizing minutes. What a pity that 
there is not more. 

The other two works on the album 
also evoke Poe’s haunted world. Conte 
Fantastique, a piquant harp concerto by 
Debussy’s acolyte André Caplet, is based 
on the short story The Masque of the Red 
Death, and Schmitt's orchestral tone 
poem draws its inspiration from the poem 
“The Haunted Palace.” Prétre gives each 
work a suitably atmospheric reading, em- 


GEORGE CRU 


A HAUNTED 
ART WERRERC 


NEW ORC re 


& 








Debussy: The Fall of the House of 
Usher; André Caplet: Conte Fantastique 
| (for harp and strings); Florent Schmitt: 
Etude pour “Le Palais Hanté.” (Georges 
Prétre conducting the Monte-Carlo Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra; Angel.) Thanks to 
the translations of Baudelaire and Mal- 
larmé, the works of Edgar Allan Poe be- 
| came popular in France during the late 
19th century. Inevitably, they cast their 
spell on the imaginations of the country’s 
leading composers; Debussy, for example, 
long considered writing a pair of one-act 
operas based on Poe’s fantasies. He made 
a start on The Fall of the House of Usher, 
preparing the libretto himself, but at his 
death he had composed only the first 
scene and fragments of the second. 

In 1976 Chilean Composer and Musi- 
cologist Juan Allende-Blin reconstructed 
and orchestrated about 400 bars of the op- 
era. Debussy’s brooding music is spheres 
apart from the pastoral beauties of Pre- 
lude to the Afternoon ofa Faun or the nau- 
tical tone painting of La Mer. Indeed. in 
its consummate wedding of text to music. 


Debussy’s only completed opera, the 
shadowy symbolist drama Pelléas et Méli- 
sande, The tormented Roderick Usher, 
Poe's unhappy protagonist, is depicted in 
agonized music that is drenched by the 








the work Usher most closely resembles is | 








phasizing Debussy’s gloom, Caplet’s light- 
ness and Schmitt's vigor. 
George Crumb: A Haunted Land- 


| scape; William Schuman: Three Collo- 


quies for Horn and Orchestra. (New 
York Philharmonic, Arthur Weisberg, 
conductor [of the Crumb]; Zubin Mehta, 
conductor [Schuman], with Philip Myers, 
horn; New World Records.) Blessed with 
one of the most remarkable ears for so- 
nority of any modern composer, Crumb 
has long had a fascination with the other- 
worldly. In such works as Songs. Drones 


and Refrains of Death, the two piano | 


suites of Makrokosmos and the string 
quartet Black Angels, he combines a dis- 
tinctive, flamboyant sense of instrumental 
color with a darkling imagination that re- 
sults in some chillingly effective music. A 
Haunted Landscape employs an ampli- 
fied piano and an exotic battery of more 
than 45 different percussion instruments 
to paint a vibrant picture of a ghostly 
landscape, whose desolation is heightened 
by a recurring set of string triads that float 
eerily by. One of the most startling of the 
new orchestral scores, A Haunted Land- 
Scape was commissioned by the New 
York Philharmonic and premiered last 
year. 

Less stimulating is Schuman’s Three 


| Colloquies, a Philharmonic commission 


| the necromancer about him, the Faust 








from 1980. A tired essay in Schuman’s 
‘30s style, the piece is only occasionally 
brightened by some pretty noises and | 
adept writing for the solo instrument. Per- 
haps in response, Mehta turns in a slack 
reading, greatly in contrast to Weisberg’s 
electric way with the Crumb. 

Liszt: A Faust Symphony; Two Epi- 
sodes from Lenau's “Faust.” (James 
Conlon conducting the Rotterdam Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. with John Aler, ten- 
or, and the men’s chorus of the Slovak 
Philharmonic; Erato.) In the Faust leg- 
end, the romantics found all the excesses 
they craved: sex, violence, power, the dia- 
bolical, damnation and salvation. And in | 
Franz Liszt, who had more than a whiff of 


story found an ideal musical interpreter. 
In works such as Malédiction and Toten- 


tanz for piano and orchestra, the four Me- 
phisto Waltzes for solo piano and, most 
ambitious of all, the Faust Symphony, the 
great piano virtuoso gave free rein to his 
bursting creativity, conjuring up demonic 
worlds through his pianistic and composi- 
tional sorcery. 

Despite Liszt's formidable reputation, 
the Faust Symphony, based on Goethe's 
poem, has never really entered the reper- 
toire. Its high quotient of bombast, so at- 
tractive to the romantics, has fallen out of 
favor today, and its length (more than 70 
minutes) can seem excessive. Still, Liszt's 
symphony, whose three movements de- 
pict Faust, Gretchen and Mephistophéles, 
ought to rate high, not only for its often 
startling pictorialism, but for its technical 
skill as well. Conlon and his forces give it 
a vibrant reading. 

Liszt tapped another fervid source of 
the legend in two episodes of Faust by the 
mad Hungarian poet Nikolaus Lenau. 
who wrote his own treatment of the de- 
moniac tale. Nocturnal Procession, a 
stately, spooky march of Gregorian- 
chanting penitents, is one of the com pos- 
er’s most original and beautiful creations, 
The Dance in the Village Inn, better 
known as the First Mephisto Waltz, 
sweeps forward with a cloven-hoofed fid- 
dler calling the tune. | —By Michael Walsh 
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SATIRIC DANCER 


Vindication of an Old Master 


A new show celebrates the once neglected André Kertész 


he superb André Kertész exhibition It was not until 1964, 

currently on view at the Art Institute | when the Museum of Modern 
of Chicago is that rare thing, an art world | Art mounted a retrospective 
vindication that the artist is around toen- | of his work, that his rehabili- 
joy. When Kertész arrived in the U.S. in | tation got under way. In re- 
1936, he was 42. He had behind hima cel- | cent years, through books and 
ebrated body of work in photography. | smaller exhibits, his stock has 
During eleven years in France, and before | risen further. The Chicago 
that in his native Hungary, he had per- | show, which travels in De- 
fected one of the camera’s fundamental | cember to New York City’s 
charms, its ability to fix those briefentan- | Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
glements of form and event that escape | caps the long effort to re- 
the eye. Netting perishable moments in a | store his fame. Today, at 90, 
deft geometry, he practiced photography | Kertész still aims a zoom lens 
as an art of sublime attention from the balcony of his Manhattan apart- 

The offer of a photo-agency contract | ment, and he was in Chicago to be toasted 
coaxed him to the U.S., but his work went | at his exhibition’s opening 
unappreciated. It was subtle and delicate; The Paris of Kertész’s early career 
photo editors who wanted easy-to-read | was the cockpit of modernism, where sur- 
pictures were unmoved. In Paris he had | realists, Dadaists and constructivists 


been one of the pioneers of photojournal- | fanned the air with their manifestos 
ism. In New York City, where the hustle | Kertész felt the breeze but sailed his 
and grind made him shudder, he turned to | own course. He absorbed the lessons 


of constructivism, without becoming an 
arctic formalist. His fellow Hungarian 


routine assignments, flattering swank liv- 
ing rooms for House and Garden 
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Photography 








MEUDON 


expatriate Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy could 
turn people into compositional load bear- 
ers upholding a grand design. Kertész 
linked his formal sense to benign tem- 
perament. Joining elegant compositions 
to gentle human anecdotes, he 
= achieved a formalism with the 
Juice still flowing 
* He would also learn to take 
the gambits of surrealism be- 
yond the titillations of the ab- 
surd. In Homing Ship, taken 
eight years after he left Paris, 
he let a walking sailboat (actu- 
ally a toy that obscures part of 
the man carrying it) and an in- 
verted tree (a reflection in a 
puddle) speak for the yearn- 
ings of his own exile. It is a 
lovely image, unlikely and 
tender. It also typifies his knack for keep- 
ing sentimentality at bay in even the most 
tempting circumstances. His pictures are 
sweet-tempered but never pat, heartfelt but 
not tearstained, legible but rarely obvious 
Sidestepping the familiar monuments 
of Paris, Kertész sought candid bits of 
street life, preferably from a high vantage 
point, where he could inspect the world 
without engaging it. He had a geometer’s 
orientation: in many of his best shots, peo- 
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ple are distant figures, elegantly distribut- 
ed among the grids and arcs of the city. 
The Paris that issued from his camera was 
not the serene city of Atget, immemorial 
and mostly unpeopled. Neither was it 
Brassai's close-in platform for the dramas 
of the demimonde. Kertész’s Paris was like 
the woman in his picture Satiric Dancer: 
pert, ironic and caught at a fresh tilt. 

A new world opened for Kertész in the 
later 1920s with the appearance of the 
Leica, the first popular 35-mm camera. 
During his early years in Paris, he was still 
shooting with a box camera into which a 
glass plate negative had to be inserted be- 
foreevery shot. The Leica, a lightweight in- 
strument with film on a frame-advance 
roll, enabled photographers to catch slices 
of life on the wing. For Kertész, it made 
possible subtle and serendipitous pictures 
like Meudon, astrangely arresting image in 
which a man is simply crossing the street in 
one direction while a train passes by over- 
head, going the other way. It makes no 
“narrative” sense; it offers no conventional 
beauty, but it fascinates. 


n such pictures, Kertész recognized pho- 
tography’s affinity for the haphazard 
and the fragmentary, but he never lost his 
classicizing impulse. Through the good 
government of composition, the most friv- 
olous bits of life—scraps of poster advertis- 
ing, a hodgepodge of footprints in the 
snow—were redeemed by him and made 
coherent. With his camera, he once said, 
“T give a reason to everything around me.” 
Throughout the bitter years in the US., 
during which Kertész felt forgotten, he 
continued to photograph. Some of the most 
pungent images in the Chicago show were 
made in New York during the 1940s and 
*50s. Partial to the human scale of Paris, 
Kertész had to adjust his eye to the magni- 
tude and visual disarray of America. In the 
process, he saw things thata moreacclima- 
tized vision might miss. In one picture from 
1947, the immense web work of the 
Queensboro Bridge is played against the 
finer lattice of the superstructure around 
some storage tanks. Then diagonal ranksof 
metal pipe chimneys lead the eye to a sur- 
prise in the lower left corner: tiny figures on 
a dwarfed residential street 
If the exhibition disappoints on any 
score, it is only by coming to a halt in the 
mid-1950s, although Kertész did not. The 
weighty catalog, written by Co-Curators 
David Travis and Weston J. Naef with 
Sandra S. Phillips, provides an admirable 
overview of the three decades in which 
Kertész did most of his best work. But his 
later pictures are often no less finely con- 
| ceived, especially those he made after re- 
tiring from House and Garden in 1962 
Shows like this act as a catalyst, however 
In New York City, for instance, the Susan 
Harder Gallery is showing his pictures of 
gardens and flowers, while the Interna- 
| tional Center of Photography is planning 
| an exhibit of later work for next year. “It 
| only took them 24 hours to get mea visa,” 
Kertész once lamented. “But it took them 
| 35 years to discover me.” There are dis- 
coveries still to come By Richard Lacayo 
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| InMemory of . . . premiere with Farrell and Duell, third and fourth from left 


Toward Elysium 
A moving elegy from Robbins 
S uzanne Farrell is a lucky dancer. She 

is 39 now, and still the most exciting 
ballerina in the world. Purists may fret 
over whether her lower back is as springy 
as ever, but the years have if anything en- 
hanced her artistry—the daring and the 
inspired eccentricity with which she can 
ignite a dull ballet and redefine a great 
role. Farrell created her own biggest 
stroke of fortune simply by inspiring 
George Balanchine over nearly two dec- 
ades to create a necklace of marvelous 
parts for her; it is surely the 
richest repertory of any dancer 
within memory 

After Mr. B. died in 1983, 
one might have expected Far- 
rell to round out her career per- 
forming this legacy, but fresh 
material keeps coming. Two 
years ago, Peter Martins drew 
on her restraint and musician- 
ship in a delicate work, Rossini 
Quartets. Last week at the New 
York City Ballet, Jerome Rob- 
bins weighed in with a really fat 
part. In Memory of ..., set to 
Alban Berg’s elegiac Violin 
Concerto, is a highly dramatic 
work, more openly emotional 
than Robbins usually allows 
himself to be. In the role of a dy- 
ing girl, Farrell adds another heroine to 
her gallery of lost ladies. 

Berg wrote his concerto in 1935 after 
the death of Manon Gropius, the beloved 
daughter of his friend Alma Mahler and 
the architect Walter Gropius. The girl 
died at 19 of polio and the composer dedi- 
cated the work “to the memory of an an- 
gel.” Robbins’ scenario begins quietly and 
a bit flatly as Farrell moves with increas- 
ing stiffness and bafflement between her 








Robbins bowing 


lover (tenderly danced by Joseph Duell) 
and friends. Suddenly they move off and 
she is left with a gauntly beautiful angel of 
death (Adam Liders). Their pas de deux 
is the heart of the ballet. The moves are 
often slow and arduous, but the great ten- 
sion and energy between the dancers 
make the struggle heartbreaking. Rob- 
bins goes boldly to Farrell's melodramatic 
strain, and she responds by portraying the 
horror of death without any romantic 
gloss. He exploits her ability to defy equi- 
librium in shocking images of paralysis; 
she compliments him by never overplay- 
ing the drama 

Robbins’ more familiar virtues are evi- 
dent too, particularly his inspired casting 
_In_ selecting Liders—a fine 
partner but a_ phlegmatic 
performer often taken for grant- 
ed by the audience and even 
by himself—the choreographer 
rinses away years of familiarity 
to presenta dancer of mesmeriz- 
ing ardor. Liders reveals a plan- 
gency and aplomb that match 
Farrell's stroke for stroke 

Did the music remind Rob- 
bins of the past? In the theme 
of death and transfiguration 
there are resonances of the 
mourning and then renewal 
that the company has had 
to endure since Balanchine's 
death. The ballet ends with a 
vision of heaven, indicated in 
the score by a beautiful chorale 


| As always, Robbins skillfully uses some 


company youngsters: Peter Boal, looking 
like an archangel, Damian Woetzel, a 
particularly blithe spirit who joined the 
troupe last month, and Teresa Reyes, a 
recent incarnation of Balanchine's leggy 
ideal. In Memory of... ends with a hom- 
age to him. Farrell is carried offstage by 
Duell and Liiders in the serene, lyrical 
“swimming” motion from Chaconne 

also set in Elysian fields. By Martha Duffy 
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No matter what kind of business youre in, 
chances are you need to manage some type of doc- 
ument, whether electronic or on paper. 

To that end, Xerox has developed a whole range 
of new products complete with software as well as 
networking and communications capabilities. 

Say you're like most of the business world and 
you deal with letters, memos and reports. Team 
Xerox has a series of capabilities we call Document 
Solutions, which includes a choice of workstations 
such as word processors, personal and profes- 
sional computers, electronic typewriters and printers 
including dot matrix, daisywheel and a desktop 
laser printer, 

They're all new to the Xerox line, compatible 
with many of the products you now use and 
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you need to produce drawings and 
merge text and graphics, Team Xerox (Team Xerox Xerox at I-800-TEAM-XRX, ext. 12 (1-800- 
has developed Expert Designer 832-6979, ext. 12), or write Xerox Corp., 
Solutions, which includes a remarkable Dept. 12009, PO. Box 24, Rochester, N.Y. 
Xerox engineering workstation,a Xerox laser printer 14692. We'll be ready to listen. 
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The team that succeeds: Pauley and Gumbel 





Snap, Crackle, Pop at Daybreak 





The team that didn’t: George and Kurtis 








hyllis McGrady certainly does not act 
bellicose. As executive producer of 
ABC’s Good Morning America, she seems 
relaxed, soft-spoken, charming. But there 
she is, sitting in her Manhattan office, 
comparing the race among the three net- 
work morning shows to a pitched battle 
worthy of the /liad. “The competition is fe- 
| rocious,” McGrady says. “It’s war games, 
the combat zone.” Several blocks away, 
Steve Friedman, executive producer of 
NBC’s Today show, seems like ideal fish- 
ing-trip company: funny, good-hearted, 
gregarious. But turn to the subject of Good 


| The battle among the morning news shows is hotter than ever 





Morning America and Friedman climbs | 


the ramparts. “They want us to die,” he 
says, voice rising. “I’m telling you, it’s war, 
and we're out there to kill them.” 
Welcome to the bullet-scarred land of 
morning television, the breakfast firing 
range where the three networks snap, 
crackle and pop for rating points. The 
fray has always been fierce, but the brawl 
for the top spot is now more frenzied than 
ever. After gradually closing in on Good 
Morning America for more than a year, 
the Today show has beaten or tied its ABC 
competitor five weeks in the past three 
months, thus breaking GMA’'s 163-week 
hold on first place. Though Today still 
spends most of its time as a close second,* 
the taste of victory brings fresh confi- 
dence to the NBC corridors. “We think we 
will be No. 1,” says Today Co-Host Jane 
Pauley. “We've got the momentum.” 
Over at CBS, however, no one is danc- 
ing in the hallways. The CBS Morning 








*The latest count gives ABC a $ rating, NBC 4.5 and 
CBS 3.2. That translates into 4.2 million sets tuned to 
GMA, 3.8 million to Today and 2.7 million to Morn- 
ing News. 


| answers. After weeks of ru- 





News, the perennial also-ran, is glued in 
third place despite the addition of Phyllis 
George as co-anchor. The show has been 
hobbled by the poor chemistry between 
Bill Kurtis, a seasoned television reporter 
from Chicago who joined the show in 1982, 
and George, a former Miss 
America with no newsgath- 
ering experience. Try as 
he might to banter with 
George, Kurtis still acted a 
bit like a college senior who 
is flattered to help the head 
cheerleader with her home- 
work but is flustered by her 





é 


mors, Kurtis left the show 
last week; though a contract 
has not been signed yet, he 
likely will return to CBS- 
owned WBBM-TV in Chica- 
go. Veteran CBS Reporter 
Bob Schieffer will join 
George until a new co-host 
is named, probably in the 
early fall. 

Though George seems 
more comfortable on the 
air than when she began in 
January (she no longer 
flubs lines with abandon, 
like referring to Andrew 
Lloyd Webber as the composer of Jesus 
Christ Superstore), she is still capable of 
the silly gaffe. CBS executives stand | 
strongly by her, even after her infamous | 
invitation to Gary Dotson and Cathleen | 
Crowell Webb, the main characters in the 
recent Chicago rape-testimony recanta- 
tion, to hug on the air. “We needed a high- 


powered, experienced TV personality to 


| all three shows offer up not only hard 
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Hartman: still running ahead 


draw people away from two established, 
successful competitors,” says Executive 
Producer Jon Katz. “Phyllis George will 
bring a lot of people into our tent. All she 
needs is time.” 

George’s arrival was accompanied by 
an overhaul of the show, including a new 
set complete with couch, brassy theme 
music and twisting, gridlike graphics. Es- 
timated price tag: $2 million. Despite the 
show’s dismal ratings, Katz remains con- 
fident. He points out that the program ex- 
panded to two hours only three years ago; 
before that, it split its time slot with Cap- 
tain Kangaroo. “Morning News suffers, 
more than anything else, from not being 
on the air long enough,” says Katz. 

Rather like an electronic USA Today, 


news, interviews and weather but featur- 
ish pieces on everything from heart dis- 
ease to tips for keeping children happy on 
car trips. What these programs do best is 
live exchanges with two or three people 
on different sides of an emotional issue. 
Good Morning America, for example, re- 
cently paired Holocaust Survivor Elie 
Wiesel and Conservative Columnist John 
Lofton; when Lofton criticized Wiesel for 
not speaking out against other atrocities, 
Wiesel’s blunt rebuttal (“How dare you, 
really”) made for affecting television. 

Today's steady ratings’ climb can be 
traced partly to the growing success of 
NBC’s prime-time fare; according to a | 
broadcasting maxim, some morning view- 
ers watch whatever station 
they left the dial on the night 
before. The show has also 
profited from hitting the 
road. Pauley and Co-Host 
Bryant Gumbel broadcast 
the program live from 
Rome for a week in early 
April, then Gumbel trav- 
eled solo to Viet Nam to 
mark the tenth anniversary 
of the Communist takeover. 
In late May the Today stars 
and staff—47 people in 
all—traveled 2,500 miles on 
a specially outfitted train 
through the American 
heartland, stopping off to 
beam the show live from 
Houston, New Orleans, 
Memphis, Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati. What might 
have been merely a promo- 
tional stunt turned into an 
enticing Baedeker of Amer- 
ican urban life and the 
country’s romance with the rails. The show 
did not simply dwell on the sunny side of the 
tracks; Gumbel and Pauley examined trou- 
bled race relations in Memphis and Cincin- 
nati’s antipornography laws. 

As their teamwork on the road 
proved, Gumbel and Pauley go together 
like bagels and cream cheese. Gumbel, 
who hosted NBC’s professional football 
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coverage before replacing Tom Brokaw 
on Today in 1982, has rapidly grown into 
an incisive interviewer adept at cutting 
through mushy answers. During an inter- 
view with Louisiana’s slick Governor Ed- 
win Edwards last month, for example, 
Gumbel kept sweeping away the politi- 
cian’s charming patter to discuss the im- 
pact of Edwards’ recent indictment on 
conspiracy charges. For her part, Pauley 
displays a more empathetic style, laced 
with a self-deprecating wit, that works 
best when she is discussing topics of high 
emotion. Together, “Gumpaul” (as the 
pair is called in-house) projects a casual, 
good-humored relationship that goes 
down well with corn flakes. 

At GMA, Host David Hartman and 
his producers watch Today's resurgence 
and the evolving changes at Morning 
News with practiced calm. Though Hart- 
man flew to New Delhi three weeks ago to 
interview Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, 
McGrady has no plans to copy Today's 
weeklong jaunts away from the studio. 
“Whenever you're in trouble, you travel,” 
she says. “We still go out, but we don’t 
need to do it in such a big way.” 





Moo“ acknowledges that Gumbel 
and Pauley have improved as inter- 
viewers, but she feels the easygoing pace 
of Today is copied from GMA. “Some re- 
search person probably said to Today's 
producers that GMA is more relaxed and 
that people like that,” says McGrady. 
Neither she nor Hartman plans any ma- 
jor tinkering with GM's format. “We're 
not looking at Today's ratings and saying, 
‘Oh, good,’ Hartman admits. “But it 
doesn’t worry me in the sense of ‘Gra- 
cious, we have to hit the panic button. 
We've fallen apart.’ We haven't.” 

Who can fault such confidence? Hart- 
man joined the show at its birth in 1975 
and, as Today's Friedman admits, 
“changed the face of morning television.” 
Hartman’s abundant curiosity and sense 
of wonderment still serve him well after 
all these years; his narration of a flight he 
took in a B-1 bomber last year vividly 
captured the sights, sounds and fears. 
Joan Lunden, who has shared a homey set 
with Hartman since 1980, has sharpened 
what once were rather dull interviewing 
skills. Yet the duo rarely engage in the 
spontaneous banter of Gumpaul. 

Occasionally, Hartman’s folksiness 
curdles into a gee-whizzy naiveté, but the 
man who prides himself on posing the 
questions the viewer would ask is not giv- 
en to self-doubt. Told of a comment by 
NBC’s Friedman that “David Hartman is 
getting older and more tired,” Hartman 
does not bat an eye. “Well, I am getting 
older,” he says as he finishes his stretch- 
ing exercises on the floor of his ABC office. 
“That's quite an observation.” But is Da- 
vid Hartman weary? “I'm just as excited 
about this job as I ever was.” So saying, 
Hartman is out the door, heading for Cen- 
tral Park and his regular five-mile run— 
and not pausing to look over his shoulder 
for competitors. —By James Kelly. Reported 
by Lawrence Mondi/New York 
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COCOON Directed by Ron Howard; Screenplay by Tom Benedek 


once de Leén went looking for the 
Prrocnain of Youth and discovered 
Florida. For three elderly gents in a St. 
Petersburg retirement home, the situation 
is happily, treacherously reversed: with- 
out looking for it, they find the Swimming 
Pool of Youth in a mansion next door. 
The place has been rented out to a quartet 
of folks with the musk of mystery about 
them. They are, of course, from outer 
space—Antarea, to be exact. They have 
come to retrieve a score of their comrades, 
stranded during an earlier expedition, 
who have reposed in giant sea pods off the 
Gulf Coast and are now being rejuvenated 





in the waters of that miracle swimming 
pool where the old guys take a furtive dai- 
ly dip. And lo! these senior citizens are of 
a sudden healthy, frisky and horny. Can- 
cers dissolve, romance blooms anew; fox- 
trotting arthritics turn into disco der- 
vishes. Wouldn't it be wonderful if decay 
and death were so easily washed away? 
And wouldn't it be nice if the science- 
fantasy genre, recently festooned with 
cotton-candy aliens and the air of subur- 
ban benevolence, could be refreshed by 
making contact with the laws of dramatic 
gravity? As it happens, Cocoon has many 
familiar elements: it could be called E.T. 
Meets the Over-the-Hill Gang, or On Gold- 
en Pod. Like last Christmas’ Starman, it 
contains a love story between an extrater- 
restrial (Tahnee Welch, Raquel’s lithe 
and stunning daughter) and a young 
American (Steve Guttenberg); here sex is 
represented as a love-light that ricochets 
around the swimming pool. Like E.T. and 
a dozen other fantasy films, it boasts gor- 
geous, if insubstantial special effects from 
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Wise Grandpa (Wilford Brimley) explains the facts of life and death to young David (Barret Oliver) 





George Lucas’ Industrial Light & Magic 
studio. And there is just enough locker- 
room humor to keep the gross-out brigade 
from snoring in their seats. But the film 
alchemizes these elements through its 
tone of gentle melancholy. For nesting in- 
side Cocoon is a parable about life meeting 
death—an affecting mortality play about 
old people touched or affected by Ameri- 
ca’s youth culture. 

The film’s heroes are, after all, a half- 
century closer to death than its audience is. 
Art (Don Ameche), Ben (Wilford Brimley) 
and Joe (Hume Cronyn) are not mopes or 
sticks or hypochondriacs, but they know 
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that their time has nearly elapsed, that 
their body clocks are running down, that 
pleasures of the flesh are now memories or 
might-have-beens. So their transformation 
into rakehells is both joyous and poignant. 
It is delicious to watch Ameche, 77, 
Cronyn, 73, and Brimley, 50 (but he can 
pass for old), kicking up dust as the stars of 
a geezer’s Porky's. But for the char- 
acters’ wives and girlfriends (Gwen Ver- 
don, Jessica Tandy, Maureen Stapleton), 
the spectacle is bittersweet. They realize 
that at any age, men must be boys, and 
women must be their sandbox playmates 
or their strict mothers. Some genders will 
just never grow up. 

But some genres will. By the end, when 
these sunset adventurers take an outward- 
bound voyage toward a peaceful death, or 
into eternal life, this film has charted its se- 
rene course. One hopes that moviegoers 
will take Cocoon to their teenage hearts 
and make a box-office smash of the sum- 
mer’s sweetest, saddest, most exhilarating 
fable. — By Richard Corliss 
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Mengele: Non Requiescat in Pace 


hat a strange and ugly fate to be the most hated man in 

the world. To be wanted for prosecution by the govern- 
ments of the U.S., Israel and West Germany. To be a hunted fu- 
gitive for 40 years. To have a price on one’s head of $3.4 million. 
That was the harsh destiny of Josef Mengele, the camp doctor at 
Auschwitz. And then to be found dead, as Mengele was reported 
found on June 6, dead and buried in a small hillside cemetery in 
Brazil. To be dug up, bone by moldering bone, and carted away 
for scientific examination. And argued about. Was this really 
Mengele? Or was the whole discovery an elaborate conspiracy to 
escape justice? 

Maybe it is hyperbole to call Mengele the most hated man in 
the world. There are certainly other candidates for that lamenta- 
ble title. Pol Pot, for example, who directed the terrible massacres 
in Kampuchea in the 1970s. Or the Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomei- 
ni, who has led Iran back into the 
darkness. Or the director of the Soviet 
KGB, who has to be a leading candi- 
date, ex officio, no matter who he is. 
But none of these political killers seems 
so utterly diabolical as Josef Mengele. 
The Nazi death camp at Auschwitz- 
Birkenau, where about 3 million Jews 
and other victims were slaughtered, 
was probably the most concentrated 
expression of human evil in all of histo- 
ry, and Mengele was the emblem and 
embodiment of Auschwitz. 

He was also the perverted em- 
blem of his origins. He came from a 
wealthy commercial family in Bavar- 
ia. He studied Kant, earned a Ph.D. at 
the University of Munich and his 
medical degree at the University of 
Frankfurt. An early convert to Na- 
zism, he volunteered for the Waffen 
SS. On the railroad ramp at Ausch- 
witz, where Mengele presided over the selection process, decid- 
ing which of the terrified prisoners were fit for slave labor and 
which were fit only for the gas chambers, he wore white gloves 
and highly polished boots, and occasionally whistled fragments 
of Wagner. In doing so, he defiled music, just as his cruel “medi- 
cal experiments” defiled science and his whole life defiled phi- 
losophy. He defiled Germany. 

Second only to the Nazis’ crimes against their victims was 
their crime against the country they governed. Even though four 
decades have passed, and even though more than half of all Ger- 
mans were not born until after 1945, the divided nation is still 
stained and still haunted by the monstrosities committed by 
Mengele and his kind. There were no redeeming qualities in the 
man, no extenuating circumstances. If ever anyone deserved to 
be hanged—or worse—it was Josef Mengele. 

The New Testament condemns such a view as sinful. “Judge 
not that ye be not judged,” Jesus said. “Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you.” St. Paul de- 
cried the hunger for revenge as a blasphemy. “Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. Therefore, if thine enemy hun- 
ger, feed him.” One can admire these teachings, and yet some- 
times find them impossible to accept, or act upon. Must one not 
make an exception in the case of someone as vile as Mengele? 
Would mercy toward him not mock his victims? 

In these secular times, it is the state that claims, “Vengeance 
is mine,” and insists on the sole right to decide what is just and to 
impose punishment. Any personal attempt at retribution is dis- 




















missed as vengeance, and vengeance is dismissed as psychotic, 
almost taboo. Yet as Susan Jacoby points out in her interesting 
book Wild Justice, vengeance comes to appear necessary when 
the state (or the gods) fails to provide justice. 

This need is at the heart of tragedy. Orestes had to avenge 
the otherwise unpunished murder of his father, King Agamem- 
non. So did Hamlet, who could have killed Claudius at his pray- 
ers but then decided not to risk the possibility that the wicked 
uncle’s soul might thus reach heaven. “No./ Up sword, and 
know thou a more horrid hent;/ When he is drunk asleep, or in 
his rage... / Then trip him, that. . . / his soul may be as damn’d 
and black/ As hell, whereto it goes.” 

The cruelest imagined torments of hell once seemed not only 
very real but a perfectly legitimate form of punishment, since 
God himself had permitted and even approved the eternal fires. 
And with what a hunger for retribu- 
tion did Dante identify each king or 
warrior he reported seeing in the In- 
ferno, buried up to the eyes in rivers of 
blood. With what zeal did Bosch and 
Bruegel similarly portray malefactors 
being torn at by giant birds or skele- 
tons. Yet the avenger himself was tra- 
ditionally punished too. Orestes goes 
mad; Hamlet dies of poison; Captain 
Ahab ends in a tangle of rope dragged 
by Moby Dick. Revenge is both neces- 
sary and forbidden. 

In the case of Mengele, the social 
contract that promises justice did 
seem to have failed. The manhunt 
had not been sufficiently intense; the 
secrets of Mengele’s native town had 
not been probed; requests for extradi- 
tion had been ignored. One can say of 
Mengele, “Good riddance,” and yet 
still believe that an accidental drown- 
ing was too good for him. 

It was perhaps this bitter sense of justice denied that inspired 
the widespread doubts about whether the corpse exhumed in Bra- 
zil was really that of Mengele. Granted that the fugitive and his 
friends were quite capable of faking the whole episode, the doubts 
nonetheless seemed to border on wishful thinking. Those who 
should most have wished Mengele dead were those who most 
stoutly believed him still alive. Theirs was the logic by which a 
prisoner who attempts suicide on the way to the gallows is careful- 
ly nursed back to health so that he can be properly executed. 

In arousing such feelings of hatred, in making us want to in- 
flict pain on him, and then making us feel cheated for being unable 
to inflict it—in making us less humane than we know we should 
be—Mengele, dead or alive, provided a final touch of evil. And yet, 
although verification of his accidental death would deprive his 
pursuers of the chance to prosecute him, Mengele did not entirely 
escape punishment. According to one of the Austrian immigrants 
who helped him in Brazil, the aging fugitive “avoided talking 
about the Second World War and lived apprehensive and afraid, 
fearful of being found by Jews.” Others reported that he suffered 
migraine headaches and slept with a Mauser pistol by his bed. 
Physical pain is terrible, but perhaps continuous fear is almost 
equally so. Though there never was a punishment that would fit 
the dimensions of Mengele’s crimes, is it not peculiarly appropri- 
ate that he was condemned toa lifetime of fearing his own victims, 
and that his punishment should be inflicted by himself, and that it 
should take place inside his head? — By Otto Friedrich 
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“Come to think of it, 
Pil have a Heineken” 





